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CENTRAL AFRICA 
Congo Belge 


Round Table Conference 


Tue Round Table Conference met in Brussels on January 20 and ended in 
complete agreement on February 20. Nearly fifty official delegates repre- 
senting sixteen different parties and groups were invited to the conference. 

Many of these delegates had never previously met each other; they came 
as strangers; their groups with a few minor exceptions were largely tribal 
associations. But the fear that so many diverse elements would fail to reach 
agreement was quickly dispelled by two major developments. 

The first was a unanimous decision by all the delegates that the first 
item on the agenda should deal with a date for independence for the Congo. 
The Belgian Government, having committed itself in advance to abiding 
by all unanimous decisions, was left with no alternative but to agree. 
Thereupon unanimity was quickly reached on June 30, 1960, as the date for 
independence. Again the Belgian Government had little alternative but to 
agree. 

o The second important development was the success of the initiative 
taken by the Abako movement in forming a “cartel” of six major groups 
to provide a coherent body of opinion at the conference. The groups 
which joined the Abako Cartel were Parti Solidaire Africain (P.S.A.), led 
by Cleophas Kamatotoe; a wing of the Mouvement National Congolais 
(M.N.C.) led by Albert Kalonji; the Parti du Peuple (P.N.P.) led by 
Alphonse Nguvulu; the Federation Generale du Congo (F.G.C.) led by 
Henri Bosco Kasongo, and the Abazi, led by Gaston Midu. 

Subsequently a second cartel was formed with a strong alliance be- 
tween the M.N.C. led by Patrice Lumumba and A.S.S.O.R.E.C.O. led by 
Jean Bolikango. 

The other groups represented were the Union Congolaise, the Alliance 
Rurale Progressiste, the Parti National du Progres (P.N.P.), widely re- 
garded as an “official party” pledged to co-operate with the Belgian 
Administration, the Centre De Regroupement Africain (C.E.R.E.A.), the 
Cartel Balubakat et Dedekat (P.P.K.), and C.O.N.A.K.A.T., which is 
regarded by many as having intimate connexions with large financial and 
settlers’ interests in Katanga. 


Lumumba vs. Kasavubu 


Most of the internal controversies in the conference revolved around 
three personalities—Joseph Kasavubu and Daniel Kanza (the two Abako 
leaders) and Patrice Lumumba. 

Lumumba was still in prison when the conference opened. But he was 
released and allowed to participate within a few days of its opening. He 
quickly established a dominating position for himself at the conference, 
although considerably handicapped by the split in his own party (the 
M.N.C.), due to the defection of Kalonji, who had led a so-called “mode- 
rate” breakaway after the riots that had resulted in Lumumba’s imprison- 
ment. But although the split was not healed during the conference, 


Lumumba and Kalonji maintained reasonable relations, and they have. 


since agreed to co-operate in the elections as two wings of the M.N.C. 
The Abako leaders were less fortunate. There has been a long-simmer- 
ing dispute between Kasavubu and Kanza. This came to a head when soon 


after the opening of the conference Kasavubu walked out because of 
the rejection of his proposal that a Provisional Government should be 
established immediately. Kanza refused to follow his lead, remaining in 
the conference with a section of Abako. He and his two sons (who run a 
Congo paper) published a series of sensational reports denouncing Kasa- 
vubu, alleging he was in secret negotiation with certain French interests in 
the Congo Republic and in France. He was accused of wishing to dis- 
member the Congo in order to lead the Lower Congo into a French 
Community alliance with the Congo Republic. Kasavubu denied these 
stories, but they were given wide currency in the Belgian Press. Kasavubu’s 
Belgian adviser, Dr. A. J. J. van Bilsen, was also singled out for attack. He 
is a professor who was the first Belgian to advocate independence for the 
Congo. His original proposals were regarded as wildly extremist—four 
years ago he spoke of the need for a thirty-year plan to bring the Congo to 
independence. 

At the end of the conference the supporters of Kasavubu acted 
vigorously in expelling Daniel Kanza and his two sons from Abako, thereby 
proving Kasavubu’s control of Abako. 

Kasavubu later returned to the conference. He and Lumumba cry- 
stallized their positions: the latter and his supporters favouring a strong 
unitary state, with an effective central government and six weak provincial 
administrations; and those who supported Kasavubu and his supporters 
favoured a loose federation with six strong Provincial Governments and a 
relatively weak Central Government. These two sharply divergent view- 
points were not reconciled at the conference. The Congo's constitution 
will therefore be finally determined after the State has achieved its inde- 
pendence. 


Mining Interests and Settlers 


A crucial issue that was faced and settled by the conference was the 
future control of mining interests and rights in the Congo. C.O.N.A.K.A.T. 
and other political groups from Katanga (the mining heart of the Congo) 
strongly opposed any idea of the central government achieving effective 
control over mining which they desired should remain within the compe- 
tence of the provinces. But this attitude was defeated. 

A further thorny question was the right of the 90,000 Belgians to vote 
in the new State; their right to do so was strongly upheld by the P.N.P., 
C.O.N.A.K.A.T., A.R.P. and by tribal chieftains. But the rest of the con- 
ference was united in opposition; their viewpoint was that the Belgian 
residents of the Congo should qualify for the vote by becoming Congolese 
citizens. 


Relations with Belgium 


Throughout the duration of the conference the Belgians never gave up 
hope that the Congolese would finally agree to accept the King of the 
Belgians as also the King of the Congo. Their hope was that such recogni- 
tion would provide a psychological tie between the two peoples; no doubt 
they had in mind the British formula whereby the Queen is Head of the 
Commonwealth. But Lumumba and Kasavubu led the overwhelming 
opposition to any such formal ties; insisting on a fully independent 
Republic. 

In the end, the conference agreed that a general treaty of friendship, 
assistance, and co-operation should be signed as soon as possible between 
the two States. Such a treaty would provide special conventions to establish 
the basis of future co-operation between them. A Belgian technical mission 
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in the Congo will ensure proper co-ordination of all measures of technical 
and economic assistance taken by the Belgian Government within the 
framework of the agreements. Personnel belonging to these missions will 
come under Belgian authority. 

Belgian Civil Servants, however, will come under the authority of the 
Congolese. They may be required to take an oath of allegiance to the 
Congolese State. Indemnities will be paid to Civil Servants who may be 
released. 


Belgian Forces and Bases 


Belgian army officers will continue to serve with the Congo Army in 
order to help build up an efficient and independent force. This was an- 
nounced by Belgium’s Minister of Defence, M. Gilson, who announced 
that selected officers would be seconded to the Congo if they volunteered 
for such service. 

He added that provision would be made for Belgian military recruits to 
do part of their training in the Congo. Such service would be voluntary. 
Volunteers could serve either with the para-commando units which are 
mainly concerned with the maintenance of law and order; in the Belgian 
bases in Africa; or in military instruction and youth training. 

Bases of the Belgian Army (as distinct from the Congolese Army) were 
established in 1949. According to M. Gilson more than 3.5 milliard francs 
have been spent in the development of these bases. In the Congo there are 
two battalions of para-commandos, training centres, a school of instruc- 
tion for advanced flyers, several air reconnaissance units, several units of 
the Navy. 

Intervention by Belgian units to assist in restoring law and order in the 
Congo is regulated by a special law passed in 1953. They can intervene 
only in exceptional circumstances under the authority of the Governor- 
General. 

M. Gilson said the retention of the bases had to be viewed from three 
aspects. Firstly, their social and economic value. They provide employment 
for 15,000 workers and their families. Secondly, their strategic importance; 
Kamina is a dominating strategic point; the bases are highly modernized. 
Thirdly, the technical military aid that Belgium can offer to the Con- 
golese. 

“It is possible”, M. Gilson said in Parliament, “that the Congolese 
State may eventually have to ask us to use Belgian troops to help them to 
put down internal disorders. We would have to establish careful criteria 
to decide when we should agree to respond to such an appeal. Naturally, 
the new State would have to exhaust all its own resources before we took 
any such action.” 

Socialist critics in the Belgian Parliament expressed themselves dis- 
satisfied with the policy statement by the Minister of Defence. One member 
feared that Belgium might commit troops in the Congo without proper 
guarantees. M. Gilson firmly repudiated any such suggestion. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Belgian Army, General Janssens, 
issued the following order-of-the day: “With the independence of the 
Congo it is announced that the Army, which is essentially Congolese, will 
have to give its full support to the new State in the same way as it gave it 
to the independendent Congo State in 1885 and to the Belgian Congo 
since 1908. It must be pointed out that the Army stands in the service of 
the Congo, irrespective of the nature of the State or of its Government. In 
this connexion it will be necessary from the time of the receipt of this 
announcement that every morning the flag of the Congolese and of the 
Belgians must be saluted.” (De Standaard, February 23.) 


Economic Relations 


The main economic problems confronting the Congo will be discussed 
at a special Economic Conference to be held in Brussels from April 15. 

There has been an extensive flight of capital from the Congo in recent 
months. In January it reached 1,160 million Belgian francs; in the first half 
of February it had grown by a further 1,500 million. But the flow had 
begun to diminish in the early part of March. 

The Belgian Minister of Finance suggested the withdrawal of capital 
was not due to the large companies but to individuals. This explanation 
has, however, not been widely accepted. J.D., writing in the Brussels paper 
De Standaard (March 11), said it was inconceivable that Belgians living in 





the Congo could have so much ‘spare cash as to enable them to transfer 
millions of francs weekly. He urged the need for the big companies to 
transfer a large sum to the Congo before the opening of the Economic 
Conference. 

The economic situation of the Congo on the eve of its independence 
was analysed by M. Raymond Scheyven, Minister of Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi Financial and Economic Affairs. These are the main 
points made by him in an exposé to the Round Table Conference: 

The Congo’s economy is essentially one of raw materials and agri- 
culture. Industrially it is still underdeveloped. Pointing to the difficulty 
of industrialization he said: “I admit that our effort is still inadequate.” 

Raw material and agriculture account for 82 per cent of the exports; 
35 per cent being derived from copper. 

Nearly 70 per cent of Congolese depend on agriculture for their liveli- 
hood, and 28 per cent of salaried workers are employed by agricultural 
enterprises. y 

The increased ratio of economic development between 1948 and 1957 
showed the Congo’s had risen by 3.8 per cent as compared with South 
Africa’s 1.9 per cent, Algeria’s 1.8 per cent, Egypt and Syria’s 1.6 per cent, 
and Northern Rhodesia’s 1.4 per cent. 

The insufficiency in national income is illustrated by the Congo's 
49,530 million francs in 1956 compared with Belgium’s present figure of 
about 450,000 million francs. Moreover, the national income dropped in 
the Congo in 1958 to 48,000 million francs. 

National income per capita averaged 2,100 francs; 4,000 in the urban 
areas and 1,400 in the rural areas. 

The Congo’s national income per capita of 2,100 francs compares with 
45,000 francs in Belgium and 110,000 francs in the U.S.A. 

The Public Debt obligations for 1960 amounted to 4,298 million 
francs, representing 24.2 per cent of the expenditure of the ordinary 
budget; approximately one-quarter of the expenditure. “This is indeed a 
very large proportion,” M. Scheyven said. (By contrast one could point to 
Ghana which achieved its independence with no Public Debt at all.) 

Expenditure on education rose from 291 million francs in 1950 to 
2,819 million for 1960. Administration, too, has rocketed from 1,893 
million in 1950 to 5,700 million francs in 1959. During this period the 
number of technicians rose from 65,650 to 106,962. 

The 1960 Budget deficit will amount to 2 billion francs, which will be 
covered by a special subsidy from Belgium. Belgium’s total subsidies for 
the Congo in 1960 will amount to 2,700 million francs. A subsidy of 
750 million francs has also been allocated to Ruanda-Urundi, and 577 
million francs for the European Common Market Overseas Territories 
Investment Fund. 

A further 1 billion francs has been provided to establish a Belgo- 
Congolese development company. Belgium’s total aid represents a sum of 
over 5 billion francs. 

The present economic situation can be presented in these terms: 
exports in 1959 rose by 20 per cent over the previous year, of which 17 
per cent is accountable by an increase in export volume and only 3 per cent 
due to rise in prices. 

Production figures also increased; cotton by 21 per cent; rubber and 
palm oil products by 10-20 per cent. The mining index rose from 165 in 
1955 to 176 in 1959. 

M. Scheyven emphasized that Belgium’s recent policy had been to 
secure international participation in the Congo’s large development 
schemes. That was why the International Bank had been asked to establish 
a Five Year Economic Plan. ‘‘Not only Belgium must be interested, but 
international organizations, all the European countries and the United 
States must show an interest as well,”’ he explained. 

If the Congo’s national production was to be increased by only 2.5 per 
cent it would call for investments totalling 12 billion francs in 1960 and 
14 billion in 1965. 


Belgians’ Post-mortem on Congo Policies 
The Belgian Parliament and public have shown a surprising unanimity 
in accepting the inevitability of immediate independence for the Congo. 
Although there was considerable criticism in Parliament and in the Press 
about the fixing of independence for June 30, no serious voices questioned 
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the decision about independence as such. When the report of the Round 
Table Conference came before Parliament it was adopted with only one 
dissentient voice, although there had been many sceptical speeches. 

The attitude of the Belgian Government was explained by the Prime 
Minister, M. Eyskens, in a speech to journalists in Brussels (De Standaard, 
February 9). He said: ‘Does anybody really think, in view of the realities 
of the situation and the nature of the problem, that the Government, any 
Government, could have acted differently? It is inevitable that the Congo 
should evolve to independence and it is impossible to prevent it from 
acquiring this new kind of political freedom. The Government has done 
right to show a generous attitude in conceding independence.” 

M. Eysskens deplored the fact that so little had been done to facilitate 
the political evolution of the Congo. He quoted the example of France 
which had for many years encouraged university education and had 
absorbed political representatives into a national chamber. 

“If we could have counted at this moment on proper organizations at 
a provincial level, the political solutions for the Congo would have been 
greatly facilitated. Indeed it is a political mistake that has been made in the 
past.”” Nevertheless he believed that the present solution would work out 
well in the future, and that friendship and fraternal feelings would be 
developed between the two countries in the future to maintain and even to 
improve economic and material relations. “The Congo needs us,” he said. 

A revealing picture of recent political developments in Belgium was 
provided by Senator van Hemelrijk, the former Minister for the Belgian 
Congo who resigned last year after his attempts to expedite political 
reforms in the Congo had met with resistance in Belgium. Van Hemel- 
rijk had been quick to appreciate the significance of developments in the 
Congo in 1958 and 1959. But he could not persuade all his colleagues to 
go as far and fast as he wished to go; though at that time he did not 
intend to go anything as fast as the Government subsequently was forced 
to go. 

In an address to the Catholic Flemish Club at Lier, he started by saying 
that he had always recognized that if Belgium lost the Congo it would 
itself become an underdeveloped country. (De Standaard, February 23.) 
“The drama was that those who thought I was busy losing the Congo were 
themselves contributing most towards that result.” 

Reviewing developments since the end of World War Two he said that 
in the field of education too much was done horizontally and not enough 
vertically. Secondary education was developed only after the last war. 
Until then the Black intellectuals had been catered for exclusively by the 
seminaries. 

It wasn’t until 1953 that the first of the three universities came out of 
Lovanium. Until then only a very few students who had come to Belgium 
had obtained their degrees. Thus the absence of a balanced élite. 

In 1954 the struggle began for the emancipation of the colonies in 
Africa. This was supported by the Americans who made colonialism 
appear ridiculous and hateful. Everywhere the European powers began to 
lose ground. This was not yet the case in the Congo. But it began to obtain 
more contacts with other African countries. It got a Press and radio. 
Foreign powers began to interest themselves in the Congo. It achieved 
enormous progress in the economic and technical fields. The movement 
towards the cities grew. Thus the population of Leopoldville expanded 
from 50,000 to 430,000 including 17,000 Whites. The Congo grew lop- 
sidedly. , 

The Congolese themselves felt this, but they got little opportunity to 
make a living on the land, where agricultural development was only 
encouraged in recent years. As a result of all this the idea began to grow 
that the régime must be changed and so in the years 1946-7 the struggle 
began for emancipation. 

How did the administration and the Whites stand towards the Blacks? 
Racial discrimination is intolerable. Although our attitude was more 
human towards the Blacks than that of other colonial powers, neverthe- 
less we could not plead complete innocence of a superiority complex 
(even among some missionaries), which further accentuated the inferiority 
complex of the Blacks. 

The Administration adopted a paternalistic attitude. The Blacks 


increasingly got the impression that they would not achieve effective 
Participation, 


Then came the crucial year 1955-6 under the government of Buisseret 
who caused divisions among the Whites. On June 17, 1956, the Governor- 
General Petillon launched the idea of a Belgo-Congolese Community, 
with participation by the Blacks, democratization, and improvement in 
human relations. His proposals found no echo either in Belgium or among 
the Whites in the colony, They remained simply words. The C.V.P. did 
speak of emancipation on a political plane, but evaded the delicate issues. 
The B.S.P. adopted a number of pioneering principles. There was a 
declaration by the Bishops who urged political emancipation and the right 
to participation while condemning the economic colour bar. Their declara- 
tion was pigeon-holed. Next came the manifesto of the Conscience Afri- 
caine which supported a thirty-year plan to evolve a free society. The 
attitude of the Administration and of the responsible Minister was negative 
and even derogatory. In the Belgian Parliament there were very few people 
who saw the issues clearly. But the King had a clear vision and in a letter 
of November 17, 1957, to M. van Acker, he expressed anxiety about trouble 
in the large cities. 

Then came the elections in Belgium and with the formation of the new 
Government it was intended to appoint M. van Hemlerijk in charge of 
colonies. But the King wished for a technician. The Government asked M. 
Petillon (the Governor-General) for a policy declaration foreshadowing 
the Congo being led to independence by creating democratic institutions 
and abandoning paternalism. But time was lost by sending a working 
party out to find out what the wishes of the Blacks were. While 85 per cent 
of the people wanted nothing more than gradual evolution, the more 
evolved and better organized Abako imposed its will. They even deter- 
mined the rhythm of the evolution. When M. van Hemelrijk finally got 
the Department under his control the situation was much less satisfactory 
than it had been four months before. Before he could announce his new 
policy as planned on February 13, 1959, the troubles had already occurred. 
If the Government policy declarations had been made in 1956 or 1957 it 
might have been possible to have achieved planned emancipation with the 
goodwill of all concerned. As it was it had become necessary to speak of 
independence to avert worse troubles. 

M. van Hemelrijk found on his first visit to the Congo early in 1959 
that the Blacks were enthusiastic about his new policy and trusted him 
because he came without any complexes. With the Whites it was quite 
different. Only 15 to 20 per cent of these, the official-minded, accepted the 
new policy. There were no incidents and the security forces had to go into 
action only once—‘“‘to protect me from the Whites”. 

The Government policy was carried out in the letter, but the spirit 
did not change, and the human relations remain unalterably paternalistic. 
“I was of opinion that M. Cornelis (the Governor-General) should be 
replaced, not because I had anything personally against him, but be- 
cause he had no understanding of human relations and had no political 
sense.” 

The former Minister of the Belgian Congo then went on to describe 
how he had wished to end Belgian control in the Congo to remove the 
responsibility from the official for the murders in Kasai. “But I was pre- 
vented from doing so because of internal political reasons.” 

He vigorously attacked the power of the Freemasons in the Congo. The 
majority of the highly-placed officials were Freemasons. He gave examples 
of how they worked actively against himself and his policies. “The Free- 
masons were supported by some left-wing orientated and financial in- 
terests.” 

He went on: “I proposed for immediate elections to establish a Con- 
stitution with a Black Government, with the proviso that the Congo 
need not become a unitary state but could become a federation. I came up 
against the opposition of former Ministers of the Colonies. Behind my 
back somebody was sent to the Congo to take the pulse of the people there. 
My dismissal provoked concern among the Blacks. My successor, the best 
and most experienced of statesmen, was also of opinion that my policy 
went too far. Since then, however, the most advanced opinion in the 
Congo imposed its will. The extremists came into power in place of the 


- former leaders. Fortunately the Round Table Conference has taken place 


in a fairly reasonable atmosphere so that the chance still exists for us to 
remain in the Congo, that the investments can be saved, and that under- 
standing can be maintained,” 
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The Future 


The Round Table Conference ended on a note of harmony. Only Mr. 
Kasavubu failed to join in the mutual congratulations at the end of the 
talks. 

The Prime Minister, M. de Schryver, made a special appeal to the 
Belgian settlers “to respect the law, to respect the new authorities, an 
appeal to abide by the laws of the country in which one resides. I know that 
our fellow citizens in Africa have recently felt anxious and worried. I ask 
them to reflect on and to accept coming events. Their presence in Africa 
constitutes the strongest links between Belgium and the Congo. Let them 
have no fear. The future will prove we are right.” 

The King of the Belgians said: “Those who will be called upon to 
succeed us at the head of the Congolese Government will realize the great- 
ness, the courage and—I do not hesitate to add—the generosity of the 
work accomplished by Belgium in the Congo.” Addressing the conference 
delegates he said: “Our two peoples remain united by a sincere friendship.” 
He added: “We were required to rigorously defend our frontiers; you in 
turn will be summoned to defend this heritage against foreign intrigue and 


covetousness, which, on pretext of offering you aid, might abuse you be- 
cause of your inexperience.” 


Mr. Kasavubu’s Role 


The great anxieties shown in Belgium for the future are the dangers of 
inter-tribal fighting, especially among the Lulua and the Baluba, and of the 
role of Mr. Kasavubu and the Abako in the Lower Congo. 

It has now become clear that the Belgian authorities had long since 
lost their control in the Lower Congo. The extent to which this control had 
been lost has since been described in a detailed account by the Congo 
Ministry. (De Standaard, February 18.) 

It is no secret, says the official communiqué, that since the beginning 
of the year a campaign of passive resistance had developed in the Lower 
Congo. This is shown in many ways. The people refuse to pay taxes of all 
kinds, It is not a spontaneous campaign, but one induced by leaders of 
Abako. This campaign also affects the native traditional courts. Judges and 
in cases plaintiffs and the accused simply refuse to come to the courts. 
There is also resistance to all forms of health measures, and to land policies. 

The tone of the Belgian Press is reflected in a detailed analysis published 
in De Standaard (February 26). The big question is: how will Kasavubu 
conduct his political campaign? That he is now a member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General does not mean that he feels himself 
“committed”. Surprises on his side can never be ruled out. 

“The leader of Abako is driven by a fanatical nationalism and by a 
fierce grudge against the Belgian authorities. He is not willing, as are so 
many moderates and even some of the former ‘extremists’, to allow Belgium 
the right to any special position. For him all that matters is his Bakongo 
nation, which he would most of all like to see united in a single state. 
Formerly he spoke strongly of his dreams for such a state. Since then he 
has become more careful because ‘between dream and deed stand laws 
and practical objections’, especially of an economic nature. At first sight 
a union with the brother-republic of Brazzaville seemed attractive, but it 
is not so economically attractive for the well-off Lower Congo. Neverthe- 
less, the old dream has not died. Patiently and cautiously Kasavubu is 
building his contacts, especially with the French, to attain a favourable 
economic association with Brazzaville. 

“Will he succeed? There are many unknown factors, e.g. the attitude 
of the outside world: what are the chances to succeed with Inga, and who 
will be the most important providers of capital ? 

“The recent developments inside the Lower Congo also play a role. 
Hitherto Kasavubu could count on the unanimity of the Bakongo. He was 
king, the symbol of independence. But opposition has grown in recent 
months. The Kanza clan, which counts on the peasants in the district of 
the Rapids, have always been critical of the ‘man from Majombe...’” 

The analysis says there are other critics too. The young Abako intel- 
lectuals are suspicious of the dictatorial policies of the chairman and 
desire a more tolerant attitude towards Belgium. Furthermore, there is the 
religious element. Since his return home Kasavubu visited the Roman 
Catholic Moekongo Bishop Kimbondo, who enjoys great prestige. 
“Does Kasavubu reckon on the support of the inland missionaries and 





of the powerful Jesuit mission? A too far-going involvement in religious 
politics could have their repercussions with the Kibanguists (a dissident 
Christian tribal movement) whose supporters have a greater regard for the 
Protestant Kanza.” 

The article adds that Kasavubu is also threatened by the policy of the 
leaders of the Parti Solidaire Africain who exercise most power among the 
Kwango and Kwilo. They had formerly supported Abako. But recently 
their leader Kamatatoe wished to go his own way. Should the P.S.A. 
decide to line up with the “moderate” parties they might gain a majority 
in the Province. The Abako would then be driven into a minority position. 
Because of the stubborn character and the militaristic nature of the Abako 
this might give rise to a sharp conflict. 

The Abako has always feared the possibility that the Bakongo may be 
dominated by other tribes in the Lower Congo. They might decide on 
secession. In such an eventuality military force could not prevent seces- 
sion; it could only result in terrorism. Already there are signs of this 
because bands of young people are already making parts of the Lower 
Congo unsafe. 

Apart from these difficulties in the Lower Congo, the conference failed 
to settle other problems. There are the frictions between tribes in Katanga 
and Kasai; tensions between the nationalists and the settlers in Kivu; and 
conflicts between the parties and traditional leaders. “All these conflicts 
must be resolved tomorrow when the Belgian authority disappears.” 

The paper then asks: “Do we stand before a ghastly adventure? Much 
will depend on the strength of the central authority and the manner in 
which the army and the administration can maintain their authority . . . 
The present vacuum in authority is terrifying. It will soon be filled by a 
team of young and inexperienced people, and nobody knows whether they 
can measure up to their gigantic task. . . .” 

What attitude does Kasavubu adopt towards this campaign against 
himself? On his return from Brussels he was met by vast crowds of enthu- 
siastic supporters who shouted “Long live our king”, “Long live Abako”, 
and “Saviour of our land”. The crowds sang the Abako song (The Congo 
of our forefathers . . .). He was also, significantly, met by delegations from 
the P.S.A. and the Baluba parties. A group of Ghanaians (a number of 
whom work in the Congo) came to greet him too. 

Kasavubu made the following statement to a press conference: 
“Congolese of all provinces and all ethnic groups, we bring you inde- 
pendence . . . Independence was achieved at the Round Table Conference 
by the united front of all Congolese delegates . . . Tomorrow we wish to 
help liberate all other countries in Africa. We think in the first place of 
Ruanda and Urundi, and we will be happy to receive in our Federation all 
those who wish to join us. 

“The reality of independence must be achieved by ourselves through 
redoubled labour, by our enthusiasm, by our knowledge, unity and 
solidarity. I ask everybody to devote all their energies towards increasing 
productivity in every sphere to increase our income and to provide the 
means to achieve our future progress.” 


He then called upon everybody to pay their taxes and to obey the laws. 
(De Standaard, February 23.) 


Mr. Lumumba and Other Leaders 


Great public receptions were accorded equally to Patrice Lumumba 
and to other political leaders. 

Lumumba paid a fulsome tribute to the generosity of the Belgians for 
agreeing to the demand for independence. “‘Now that colonialism has been 
buried,” he said, “we enter a new phase in building up our country. This 
task requires the unity of all Congolese. All past disputes must now be 
forgotten. The Congo does not need federalism but freedom and unity. 
After the elections we will seek to establish a government of national 
unity.” Lumumba disclosed that on behalf of M.N.C. he had already 
entered into agreements with six other parties who all accept the need for 
a united (as opposed to federal) Congo. 

The other national figure in Congolese politics, Jean Bolikango, said 
that the Bangala would convene a conference to establish a “front of 
national unity”. 

Full support for the integrality of the Katanga Province within the 
Congo was expressed by the Cartel of Balubakat, Fedekat and Atcar— 
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three of the major parties in the Province. The fourth important group is 
Conakat. 

Mr. Kamitatoe, the leader of the Parti Solidaire Africain, announced 
that the day of ethnic parties was past in the Congo. “Only the forma- 
tion of large parties can save the Congo from anarchy and from the 
personal ambitions of some leaders.” But his support was pledged to those 
who fought the election campaign on a programme of federalism, i.e. the 
Abako Cartel. 

The leaders of the A.R.P. (the Rural Party of Progressives) have 
announced their intention to try and form a joint election programme with 
the Parti National du Progres (P.N.P.). 

Before their departure from Brussels the leaders of the Lalua and the 
Baluba signed an agreement to achieve inter-tribal peace and harmony. 
(The bitter fighting between the two tribes in Luluabourg had caused 
many deaths.) But as soon as the delegates returned home the accord was 
repudiated. (De Standaard, February 29 and March 4.) 

Two international events greatly angered both the Belgians and the 
Congolese. The first was a claim made by the Prime Minister of Central 
Africa, Sir Roy Welensky, that he had been approached by delegates from 
Katanga with the proposal that this province might secede from the 
Congo and join the Federation. (Details are given under the section 
Central African Federation.) 

The other involved France. The French Government formally re- 
minded Belgium that they held a preferential right to the Congo in the 
event of the Belgians surrendering their rights. The Belgian Government 
protested vigorously at this intervention. 

The Belgian Foreign Minister, M. Wigny, told Parliament that the 
question referred to an exchange of letters on April 23 and 24, 1884, between 
the President of the International Congo Association and the French 
Foreign Minister, In these letters France was given the right of pre-emption 
—the first option to purchase—should the Association be compelled to sell 
its possessions. On December 23, 1908, by an arrangement with France, 
Belgium took over the Association’s obligation, and this was endorsed 
by the Belgian Parliament in 1911. 

M. Wigny said it was clear that the exercise of the preferential right at 
the present time was not justified. It might be doubted whether such a right 
still existed, because territories and populations were no longer articles 
of international trade. Moreover, the Belgian Government was not pre- 
paring for the total or partial alienation of the territory, but in conformity 
with Article 73 of the United Nations Charter, was leading the Congo to 
independence. 

Belgium, he declared, was not prepared to agree that another power 
should profit by this emancipation to replace the Belgian sovereignty in 
Africa with other subserviences or links. (The Times, March 10.) 

COLIN LEGUM. 


Resolutions Passed 


Among questions agreed at the conference was the sharing out of 
competences between the central Congo Government and the authorities 
of its six autonomous provinces. . 

It was agreed that the Congo Parliament should guarantee individual 
liberty and property rights of Congo citizens, Belgians and foreigners; and 
that freedom of opinion, religion, education and association and of 
corresponding by mail, telephone, or telegraph should be recognized. 
(The Times, February 15.) 

The Chamber of Deputies will consist of 137 members, one member for 
each 100,000 inhabitants. 

The Senate will consist of fourteen members for each of the six Con- 
golese provinces. Three of the fourteen will be tribal chiefs or leaders. 
Voters must be male, 21 or over, residents for the past six months, 
Congolese or born of a Congolese mother, or a national of Ruanda- 
Urundi who has been living in the Congo for the past ten years. The distri- 
bution of seats will be according to the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation. 

The basic law provides for a partition of authority between the Central 
Government and the provinces. Powers vested in the Central Govern- 
ment include external relations; the Army and the national police force; 
national finances and currency; customs and excise; higher education and 


establishment of common standards; public works on a national scale; 
ocean shipping, inland waterways, air lines, telecommunications, broad- 
casting, railways, posts, etc.; soil development, power co-ordination; land 
tenure regulations ; organization of judiciary, legal procedure, and appoint- 
ment of magistrates; settlement of conflicts of authority between the 
Central Government and the provincial bodies; State security; medical 
legislation ; general economic policy ; scientific policy. 

The following powers are reserved for provincial bodies: provincial 
police; provincial finances; primary, secondary, normal and technical 
education; public works on a provincial scale; provincial or local rail- 
ways or roads; development of sources of hydro-electric powers designed 
to fulfil the requirements of the province; granting of mining concessions; 
granting of agricultural or forestry concessions; proposals for the appoint- 
ment of magistrates at lower levels for the judiciary. 

Provincial assemblies, composed of sixty to ninety members, must be 
set up in each province before June 30. They will be complemented by 
tribal chiefs or leaders directly chosen on the basis of 15 or 10 per cent of 
the number of elected members (delegates to the conference differed in their 
opinion about the proportion). Provincial governments will also be set up 
before June 30, composed of a president and of five to ten members elected 
by the provincial assembly from among its own members or from out- 
side. A delegate from the Central Government will assume the direction of 
State services in the province. 

Until June 30, six Africans and the Governor-General are jointly 
to direct the general administration. Three Africans will similarly work with 
each provincial governor. A commission of six Africans in Brussels is to 
co-operate in the drafting of the bills and decrees resulting from the resolu- 
tions of the conference, to prepare the treaties and conventions for the 
future relations between Belgium and the Congo and to draft the Congo 
constitution with the assistance of Belgian technicians. The final constitu- 
tion will be drawn up by both Houses of the Congo Parliament convened 
as a Constituent Assembly not later than June 30. (The Times, February 
22 and March 8.) 

Those assisting the Governor-General in the Congo will be: Mr. 
Remy Mwamba; Mr. Joseph Kasavubu; Mr. Patrice Lumumba; Mr. Paul 
Bolya; Mr. Pierre Nyanguyle; Mr. Anicet Kathamura. 


Ruanda-Urundi 


Demand for Independence 


Tue Supreme Council of Urundi has rejected the Belgian proposals for 
political reforms for the trusteeship territories of Ruanda and Urundi. 
By twenty-one votes to one Belgium was asked to concede full inde- 
pendence to Urundi by June 21, 1960. 

The following political parties now exist in Urundi: 

Uproma—party for the unity and national progress of Urundi. Chair- 
man, Andre Noegoe, who speaks for a large number of traditional leaders. 

Oenaroe—the African National Union of Ruanda-Urundi. Chairman, 
Barnabe Ntoengoeka, a local party, mainly Swahili, which is based on 
Usambara. 

Christian Denocratic Party of Urundi. Chairman, Joseph Biroli. 

The United Peoples’ Party—a unifying party that grew out of a fusion 
of the Peoples’ Party of Joachim Baribwegoere and the Aprodeba led by 
Pascal Mboeziyonja. 

M.P.B., the progressive movement of Urundi, led by Luc Kayibigi. 
(Rudipresse, February 15.) 


Bahutu and Batutsi 


Colonel Logiest, Special Resident of Ruanda, said that rumours that, 
after the recent troubles, the administration had turned against the Batutsi 
were untrue. What had happened was that until elections could be held 
temporary measures had been taken so that the Bahutu who constituted 
84 per cent of the total population should have some of chieftainships and 
sub-chieftainships. Previously no Bahutu had been chiefs and very few 
sub-chiefs in Ruanda. Now there were sixteen Bahutu chiefs out of a total 
of forty-five: and 179 Bahutu sub-chiefs of a total of 559. But seven new 
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Batutsi chiefs had also been appointed: the appointment depended on 
which candidate was chosen by the majority of the people in any locality. 
(Ruanda-Urundi 60, January.) 


Nyasaland 


Visit by Colonial Secretary 
Mr. MACLEOD, Secretary of State for the Colonies, will visit Central 
Africa from March 23 to April 9. He will be concerned with constitu- 
tional reform and the emergency in Nyasaland, where 221 Africans were 
still in detention as on March 1. 

Mr. Orton Chirwa, president of the Malawi Congress Party, welcomed 
the news of the visit. He said: ““We hope that by the time Mr. Macleod 
comes here Dr. Banda will be back among us, in which case he would lead 
the talks on our side. I cannot see what constitutional advances we can 
make without him.” (The Times, March 3.) 


Detainees 


One hundred and twenty-four of the 278 Africans detained at Kanjedza 
were taking correspondence courses. The Government is paying for the 
first six months of the course even if the men are released within that 
period. Those still in detention may have their courses renewed free 
thereafter. One hundred and fifteen detainees have enrolled in a school 
within the centre. It has five classes studying from Standard I to G.C.E. 
(Nyasaland Government Release, February 12.) 

Mr. Kanyama Chiume of the Nyasaland African National Congress 
and four others went to Iceland to ask the Government to take Britain 
before the European Commission of Human Rights for alleged infringe- 
ments of the Human Rights Convention in relation to recent events in 
Kenya and Nyasaland. In the case of Dr. Banda, the petitioners pointed to 
the provision which states that everyone has the right to liberty and cannot 
be deprived of it unless convicted of an offence by a competent court. A 
later article allows for detention without trial in time of public emergency 
threatening the life of the nation. In such circumstances a State may dero- 
gate from its obligations to the extent strictly required by the exigencies 
of the emergency. The petitioners contended that although the state of 
emergency still persists in Nyasaland, there are two reasons why the 
detention of Dr. Banda is unwarranted and illegal. They say that the exi- 
gencies of the emergency (if indeed the emergency is itself justifiable) do 
not support Dr. Banda’s imprisonment, and they point to the findings of 
the Devlin Report to establish their contention. In any event the political 
situation now prevailing does not merit the continuance of the emergency. 
It is not enough for the Government concerned to say that there is an 
emergency in operation. The need for a state of emergency has to be tested 
objectively. 

A deputation led by Mr. John Stonehouse, M.P., took a second batch of 
signatures (bringing the total to 20,000) to No. 10 Downing Street, demand- 
ing the release of Dr. Banda and Jomo Kenyatta. The Movement for 
Colonial Freedom said that the collection of signatures would continue 
until the African leaders were released. (Guardian, February 19.) 

Colin Legum, writing in the Observer (February 28), said the release of 
Dr. Banda had been agreed in principle by the British Cabinet and this 
together with the need for urgent constitutional reforms in Nyasaland had 
been discussed by Lord Home, Minister for Commonwealth Relations, 
when he saw Sir Roy Welensky and Sir Edgar Whitehead in Salisbury. 

The Guardian (February 10) commenting on the House of Commons 
questions about the refusal of the Federal Court! to allow Sir John Moffat 
to visit Dr. Banda in detention said by the rules there may be no cause for 
complaint. By common sense there was plenty. Political peace in Nyasa- 
land depends, in the end, on coming to terms with Dr. Banda; and if Sir 
John Moffat could have helped he should have been allowed to make his 
visit. The Federal Government, by its refusal, only throws doubt on its 
own readiness to heal Nyasaland’s wounds. It can say, as earlier the 
Governor of Nyasaland said, that it wants to keep Dr. Banda isolated from 
political activity and to prolong the lull in the territory. That is a tenable 
view, but, on past experience, a mistaken one. Continued detention is more 
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likely to embitter a man, even a moderate Christian man, than to make him 
readier to co-operate. And, while Dr. Banda is kept in jail, the resentment 
among his followers must grow deeper. Every day now that he is kept in 


prison means a day in which one more nail is driven into the Federat 
coffin. 


Security 

The Ist Battalion of the Rhodesian African Rifles has been moved into 
Nyasaland. When questioned in the House of Commons, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies said the movement of troops was connected with 
defence and not internal security. It therefore was a matter within the 
sphere of the Federal Government. The Governor, he said, was fully in- 
formed of the movement. 

The Guardian (March 12) said: “‘Although the Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
Macleod, neatly sidestepped a series of sharply-worded questions in the 
House of Commons, there is much evidence to suggest that a clash of 
wills has developed which can only be resolved when Mr. Macleod flies to 
Salisbury and Blantyre in ten days’ time. 

“Reduced to bluntest terms, the situation is that Dr. Banda’s release 
has come to hinge, not upon political factors but upon pure considerations 
of security. That, at least, is the case which has been put forward in the 
strongest terms by Sir Roy Welensky, the Prime Minister of the Rhodesian 
Federation, and by Sir Robert Armitage, the Governor of Nyasaland. It 
has been accepted, reluctantly and only temporarily, by Mr. Macleod, 
who intends to go out and see the situation for himself. . . .” 

The Sunday Mail, which is known to be closely in touch with the 
thinking of the Welensky Government, had this to say: “Threats of a 
major constitutional crisis delayed the release of Dr. Hastings Banda. Had 
Dr. Banda been released from Gwelo Prison and allowed to return to 
Nyasaland it is almost certain that the Governor, Sir Robert Armitage, 
would have resigned. This would have precipitated an open breach be- 
tween the Federal Government and the British Government and it might 
have led to an outbreak of violence in the territory. Both the Federal 
Government and the Nyasaland Government are bitterly opposed to the 
release of Dr. Banda at this time.” 

The paper went on to describe “the tense position” in Nyasaland and 
said that the emotional impact of Dr. Banda’s release would be uncon- 
trollable, and that even if the doctor himself appealed for calm it would 
not be enough to prevent violence. The responsibility for any such out- 
break would rest squarely on the shoulders of the British Government. It 
would be idle to believe that the Federal Government would fail, regard- 
less of the attitude of the British Government to take whatever action it 
thought necessary to prevent a repetition of the tragedy that struck Nyasa- 
land almost exactly a year ago. 

It must be regarded as equally significant that only a few days later 
Mr. Macleod announced that Britain was allocating more than a million 
pounds for the expansion of the Nyasaland police. The pertinent thing 
about this is that the expansion will not amount simply to a small increase; 
it means doubling the size of the force. There are 1,109 “other ranks” at 
present: to this will be added another 1,037 other ranks, forty gazetted 
officers, and twenty-six inspectors. 

At present there is one policeman to every 1,420 people in Nyasaland. 
After expansion there will be one to 850, but Nyasaland’s weakness can 


be seen in the fact that the present figure for Northern Rhodesia is one to 
537. 


Inquiry into Blantyre Disturbance 


Mr. Justice Southworth, a puisne judge, was appointed to conduct an 
inquiry into incidents at Blantyre outside the hotel where Mr. Macmillan 
was making a speech. Evidence of conflicting nature was given by corre- 
spondents of London papers and by Africans who were involved. 

The incidents were described by the British Press: Daily Mirror, 
“Idiots in Uniform” ; Daily Mail, ““A sickening spectacle”; Daily Express, 
“A very ugly little riot”; Daily Telegraph, “‘A very cosy kind of riot”. But 
the Nyasaland Times claimed that there had been “deliberate distortion of 
facts” and irresponsibility by the British journalists. The head of the news 
division of the Federal Broadcasting Corporation described the stories of 
police brutality in the British Press as “‘utter rubbish”. (Nyasaland Govern- 
ment Press Release, February 2.) 
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Economic Survey of Nyasaland! 
Summary and Notes by Charles Kemp 


General Development 

The “Report on an Economic Survey of Nyasaland 1958-1959” (The 
Jack Report) gives physical and monetary figures which measure develop- 
ment since federation. But “since no type of price index is available for 
Nyasaland the monetary tables overstate the degree of development which 
has taken place, since the general level of prices has undoubtedly risen 
during the period investigated. As a rough illustration of the extent to 
which the figures may be overstated because of rising prices, it may be 
mentioned that between 1949 and 1957 the consumers price index in 
Southern Rhodesia increased by 39 per cent and that in Northern Rhodesia 
by 37 per cent.” (As an extremely rough guide readers may care to reduce 
all monetary figures in this summary by say one-third in order to estimate 
the real rate of progress. In July 1957 minimum wage rates were increased 
by 25 to 50 per cent.) 

The following changes have occurred between 1953 and 1957. Total 
goods traffic on the Nyasaland Railways increased from 330,655 to 
454,232 short tons, and electricity consumption increased from 2,549,229 
to 19,361,381 kWh. sold (in 1958). Motor vehicles registered increased 
from 623 to 1,363 per annum, and “the number of private motor vehicles 
registered annually in African ownership increased more than sixfold, and 
their ownership of commercial vehicles increased nearly fourfold”’. This is 
“an indication of improving African living standards”, and “suggests the 
emergence of a small, but growing class of African transport operators”. 
Banking development is shown by an increase in Current Account Creditor 
Balances from £2,588,000 to £4,287,000. The number of Post Office 
Savings Depositors, the majority of whom are African, has risen from 
22,212 to 35,500 and the balance due to these depositors from £719,429 
to approximately £1,310,000. But, “internal saving has not yet reached 
substantial proportions due to the poverty of the overwhelming mass of the 
population. However, the total savings of the Nyasaland population have 
increased (insofar as information is available, and this excludes African 
hoarding and deposits by all races in other institutions not mentioned in 
the Survey Table 13, and insurance) from £1,815,000 to £4,242,000. Similar 
savings in Southern Rhodesia rose from £29,332,000 (1954) to £62,722,000 
and in Northern Rhodesia from £7,504,000 (1954) to £23,285,000. The 
total of the savings items included in the Survey rose between 1954/57 
by 106 per cent in Nyasaland, 114 per cent in Southern Rhodesia and 210 
per cent in Northern Rhodesia. The annual development expenditure of 
the Nyasaland Government averaged just under £1 million per annum 
between 1945 and 1957, and over £1.6 million per annum since federa- 
tion, in spite of the fact that after federation the Federal Government 
became responsible for capital expenditure in certain services such as 
health and inter-territorial roads.” Federal loan expenditure between 
1954/55 and 1956/57 was £4.3 million. 

The total value of agricultural exports rose between 1953 and 1957 from 
£7,005,300 to £8,735,800. In 1948 the value was £4,111,800. Between 1953 
and 1957 the total weight of these exports declined from (in short tons) 
81,362 to 74,919. Tobacco exports were stable during these years, save fora 
drop in 1955. Tea exports increased from 6,563 in 1953 to 9,952 (short tons) 
in 1957. Cotton exports fluctuated, but declined from 3,209 in 1953 to 1,351 
(short tons) in 1957, including exports to the Rhodesias. Oil seeds exports, 
mainly ground nuts, increased from 11,675 to 15,352 (short tons). Tung 
oil exports decreased heavily (owing to changes in demand overseas). 
Grain exports have been heavily reduced owing to the Government’s food 
and agricultural policy. 

The Total Ordinary Revenue increased from £3.2 million in 1952 to 
£5.2 million in 1957. Recurrent expenditure went up from £3,193,000 to 
£5,420,000 and Development Expenditure from £1,393,000 to £2,749,000 
in the same period. Similar expenditure in Nyasaland by the Federal 
Government was £1,690,000 in 1954/55 and £3,363,000 in 1958/59 (esti- 
mated) and £1,230,000 in 1954/55 and £941,000 in 1958/59. Both recurrent 
and capital development expenditure by the Federal Government in Nyasa- 
land between 1954/55 and 1958/59 (estimated) amounted to £20,185,000. 
This was spent on the services for which the Federal Government took 
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over responsibility after 1953 (similar expenditure by the Nyasaland 
Government on its services in the same period was £32,646,000 including 
the 1958/59 estimates). 
The National Income 

The net domestic product (a measure of the National Income at 
Factor Cost, i.e. Wages, salaries, profits, Government Income from prop- 
erty, and personal income from property) increased from £12 million in 
1952 to £23.8 million in 1958. Taking 1950 as 100 the Index of Net Domestic 
Product was 136 in 1952 and 270 in 1958. “No estimates are available 
of the value of the Domestic Product at constant prices, but it can 
safely be assumed that the increase in the real Domestic Product has been 
substantial.” In spite of this increase, Nyasaland remains a poor country 
in comparison with Rhodesias and some other African countries. For 
example the income per head of the population of the following areas was 
in 1956:— 


£ 
Kenya (net) 25.9 
Uganda (net) 20.9 
Tanganyika (gross) 15.8 
Belgian Congo (gross) 33.4 
Nyasaland (gross) 17.0 
Northern Rhodesia (gross) 86.0 
Southern Rhodesia (gross) 83.0 
Union of South Africa (net) 138.7 


Strict comparison is difficult as some of the figures are gross, some net, 
and because of the difficulty of calculating the value of subsistence output 
which is included in the above figures, but “the table does show the rela- 
tive poverty of Nyasaland”. 

Total wages and salaries of Europeans, Asians and Coloureds rose from 
£2.8 million in 1953 to £5.2 million in 1958. The Africans’ increase was 
from £3.7 million to £8 million in the same period. If income from wages 
and salaries, unincorporated enterprises and personal incomes from 
property is taken, non-African income rose from £4.8 million in 1954 to 
£6.6 million in 1957 and African income from wages and salaries, unin- 
corporated enterprises and emigrants’ remittances rose (1954 to 1957) from 
£9.2 million to £14.1 million. Thus in this period non-African personal 
incomes rose by 38 per cent and Africans rose by 53 per cent. “African 
incomes from unincorporated enterprise were more than two and a half 
times European, Asian and Coloured . . . Although the proportion of 
total personal incomes represented by migrants’ remittances rose only 
slightly from 10 per cent in 1954 to 12 per cent in 1957 in absolute terms 
the amounts transferred almost doubled over this period” (from £0.9 
millions in 1954 to £1.7 millions in 1957); “notwithstanding the rapid rise 
in African wages and salaries between 1954 and 1957, the average earnings 
of African employees (including income in kind) were only £42 per 
capita in 1957, though this was £9 or 27 per cent greater than the average 
in 1954, By comparison average earnings of African employees in Southern 
and Northern Rhodesia were £74 and £100 respectively . . . Average 
earnings of European employees were £1,041 per capita in 1957, an increase 
of £174 over the average in 1954... average earnings of European 
employees in Southern and Northern Rhodesia in 1957 were £1,040 and 
£1,390 respectively.” 


Labour 


The employed population in the 1956 census was: Europeans 3,507; 
Asians and Coloureds 2,765 and Africans 163,306. European employment 
was fairly evenly spread among the various branches of industry and the 
services; no less than 1,963 of the Asians and Coloureds were engaged in 
Commerce and Finance; Africans were mainly employed in Agriculture, 
Forestry and Fishing, Construction, Manufacturing and Repairs (mis- 
cellaneous), “other services”, and commerce and finance, in that order of 
importance. The cost of employing European personnel of equal skills 
tends to be greater in Nyasaland than in Southern Rhodesia. In the 
absence of adequate alternative local supplies of skilled labour . . . most 
of the additional supply of skilled labour will have to be imported at rela- 
tively high cost. It is thought that in 1956 the average wages and salaries 
of Asians and Coloured employees in some industries were about one-third 
or a half of the European wages. 
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Statutory minimum wages fixed in July 1957 for adult male employees 
and including the value of food supplied were as follows: 


Blantyre and Limbe 2s. per day 
Zomba and Lilongwe ds. 9d. per day 
Salima 1s. 4d. per day 


All other areas 1s. 3d. per day 


These rates represented increases ranging from 25 to 50 per cent above 
the minimum previously in force. By comparison with these minimum rates, 
the estimated average cash earnings paid by employers of more than five 
persons in 1957 was 2s. 9d. per day . . . and the estimated cost to em- 
ployers including an allowance for food and housing was 3s. per day. 
Average cash wages in the Northern Province were 3s. 2$d. per day; in the 
Southern Province 2s. 9d. and in the Central Province 2s. 7d. Average 
earnings for unskilled workers ranged from 1s. 3d. to 2s. 7d. per day and 
for “skilled” workers from 1s. 7d. to “rather more than 6s. per day in 
building and in the Civil Service in the Southern Province”. Clerical 
workers’ average earnings per day ranged from 2s. 2d. in brickmaking in 
the Northern Province to more than 7s. in the Civil Service in the three 
provinces. There is no legislation providing for insurance against illness, 
old age, unemployment or death, but the Government and a few of the 
larger employers operate pension schemes and legislation provides for the 
payment of compensation for injuries at work. 

The low level of African wages reflects the generally low productivity 
of African labour and it is often said that substantial increases in wages by 
a rise in legal minima or other means could not be justified unless produc- 
tivity rose. But much of the low productivity can be attributed partly 
to low living standards, and to insufficient supervision of the labour em- 
ployed. For Nyasaland imported supervisory labour is expensive and 
adequate local supplies of supervisors are not available. The low reputa- 
tion of Nyasaland labour employed at home compared with its high repu- 
tation in the Rhodesias and South Africa is no doubt explained by better 
discipline and supervision in the latter countries. The cost of importing 
“foremen” into Nyasaland is prohibitive and is strong justification for 
training schemes for supervising workers whether African, Asian or 
Coloured to fill the existing gap. A gradual increase in wages, with due 
regard to the economic situation, would encourage employers to improve 
supervision, and this along with the gradual effects of an improvement in 
living standards would improve the productivity of African labour. 
“Improvements in housing, educational and health standards are also 
relevant.” The survey urges that changes in minimum wages should take 
into account the goods and services now being consumed compared with 
ten years ago (by Africans) otherwise living standards may be depressed. 

In 1956 about 175,000 Nyasalanders were migrant labourers—“‘it 
might be said that about 6 per cent of the African population worked out- 
side the country”. Of these about 133,000 were in Southern Rhodesia, 
about 21,000 in Northern Rhodesia and most of the remainder in South 
Africa. “. . . It may be possible to hazard a guess that from 20 to 25 
per cent of the adult male African population finds employment outside 
the Protectorate.” The movement of Africans from Portuguese East 
Africa into Nyasaland is now believed to be very small. 

“It is possible that the income which is brought back (by migrant labour) 
may be greater than the income which the same migrant labour could have 
generated if it had remained at home . . . there is a strong presumption 
that it will be greater . . . (which is) a positive economic advantage to the 
areas from which the migrants are drawn . . . there may be some unfor- 


tunate social consequences from the absence of a large proportion of the 
adult male population.” 


Financial Dependence of Nyasaland? 

Nyasaland’s recurrent revenue was £3,378,000 in 1952 and £5,289,000 
in 1958/59 (estimate) of which £1,950,000 was the share of Federal Basic 
Income Tax, £756,000 was other Federal Government payments, which 
included “the cost of servicing the territory’s pre-federation public debt”. 
(The cost of this debt service to the Federal Government was £346,961 in 
1958/59.) The principal sources of internal revenue were African Poll 
Tax £995,000, Licences £344,000, Territorial Surcharge (20 per cent on the 
Federal Basic Income Tax) £200,000, and Motor Spirit Tax £105,000. 


“Nyasaland is still very largely dependent on the prosperity of the Federal 
area as a whole for the maintenance of its public services on (the) present 
scale.” 

From 1954/55 to 1958/59, “excluding the recurrent cost of Federal 
Services the payments by the Federal Government have exceeded the 


revenues from Nyasaland in each of these years with the exception of 
1958/59”: 


£ thousands 
Financial Federal Government Federal Government 
Year Revenue from Payments to 
Nyasaland Nyasaland 
Income Income 

Tax Other Total Tax Other Total 
1954/55 435 1,626 2,061 1,745 533 2,278 
1955/56 884 1,587 2,471 ° 1,825 740 2,565 
1956/57 904 1,573 2,477 2,455 952 3,407 
1957/58 885 1,743 2,628 2,460 712 3,172 
1958/59 930 1,819 2,749 1,950 756 2,706 


(In each year Nyasaland’s share of the Federal Basic Income Tax was 


much greater than income tax revenue raised by the Federal Government 
in Nyasaland.) 


Since federation to 1958/59 (estimate) Nyasaland’s expenditure in its 
own services (recurrent) plus reimbursements of £3,693,000 from the 
Federal Government was £23,286,000 while in the same period Federal 
recurrent expenditure in services inside the territory was £11,085,000. 
Health, posts and telegraphs and Non-African education were taken over 
by the Federation in 1954. Nyasaland in 1952 had a recurrent and special 
expenditure in health of £233,000; in 1958/59 (estimate) the Federal 
Government spent £798,000 on health. The corresponding figures for 
posts and telegraphs were £137,000 and £337,000 and for Non-African 
education £36,000 (estimated) and £195,000. 

In the same period Nyasaland expenditure in African education rose 
from £210,000 to £583,000. This does not include the expenditure of the 
missions.? The number of African children enrolled at school in 1952 was 
224,417 (of which 87,098 were in unassisted schools) in 1957 the number 
was 265,678 (of which 125,857 were in unassisted schools). In 1957 there 
were eight schools for European children with 1,221 enrolments and 
nineteen schools for Asian and Coloured children with 2,301 enrolments. 


There is at present no provision of secondary education for Asians and 
Coloureds. 


Problem of Increasing Government Revenue 


‘“‘A comparison between recurrent revenue raised and net recurrent 
expenditure by the two governments reveals a widening gap. This shortfall 
(which was £1,160,000 in 1955/56) had risen to £2,938,000 in 1957/58. 
(This) shows the extent to which expenditure on Government services is 
being subsidized by revenue derived from the rest of the Federation. For 
the first time since federation there was a deficit in the territorial recurrent 
account for the year 1958-59, when expenditure exceeded revenue by 
£131,000. This was due in the main to a fall of £500,000 in the receipts of 
Basic Income Tax.” (Caused by the delayed effects of the fall in the price 
of Northern Rhodesian copper in earlier years.) ““The sources of revenue 
within the complete control of the Nyasaland Government leave it with very 
little flexibility to increase its revenues.” The yield from the African Poll 
Tax at 30s. a year is limited by the ability of the poorest Africans. to pay. 
Even substantial increases in licences and motor spirit tax would not 
greatly increase revenue. The maximum (under the constitution) terri- 


The number of migrants exceeds the total number of Africansemployed at home. _ 

*Nyasaland’s dependence on Federal and other sources for capital expenditure is 
illustrated in the Estimates 1958/59 (Zomba, 1959). Total resources for development were 
£2,716,458 made up by drawings in the Rhodesian Selection Trust Loan £358,338; on the 
Colonial Development Corporation Loan £345,474; grants under the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act £566,578; share of Federal Government Loans £953,000; Federal 
Government Reimbursements £18,300, leaving £484,718 raised internally. Note that the 
Missions sores £259,979 in African education in 1957, £58,487 which was non-recurrent, 
i.e. capital. 

*See Estimates 1958/59, pp. 18 and 150. 

‘Estimated. 
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torial surcharge on Federal Income Tax is already being collected from 
companies and individuals . . . the Government’s share of Federal Income 
Tax offers the best prospect for increased revenues in the near future, since 
it is regulated by the level of prosperity in the Federal area as a whole. 

“It is sometimes argued that a large proportion of the fiscal benefits en- 
joyed since federation would have accrued to the territory in any case if it 
had remained an independent unit. While certain assumptions can be made 
on the basis of pre-federation taxation, there are no means of deter- 
mining how the territory might have developed . . . in the absence of 
federation. In spite of development (since 1953) revenues from taxation 
and other resources generated in Nyasaland would be substantially in- 
sufficient to meet the combined recurrent expenditure of the Federal and 
Nyasaland Governments in the territory. We do not think that taxpayers 
could shoulder more than a small proportion of the increase in the level 
of taxation which would be required to make the territory liable at the 
existing rate of expenditure.” If the Federal “prop” were removed an 
annual grant in aid of hardly less than £2 million but probably nearer 
£3 million would be needed.’ 

The survey suggests that there is urgent need for more revenue to 
expand such services as “secondary education, teacher training, agricul- 
tural field services, water development, the maintenance of improved 
communications and greater assistance to local authorities which cannot 
raise sufficient revenue for themselves”. In some respects the need in 
Nyasaland is greater than in the Rhodesias since the development of many 
of its services lags behind those in the other territories in spite of the out- 
standing improvements which have been made since federation . . . 
greater investment in economic services in the Rhodesias stimulates 
economic activity there and Nyasaland benefits from the additional 
income tax thus generated. (This argument could be used to support the 
heavy Federal capital expenditure on the Kariba Dam scheme, which 
does not benefit Nyasaland directly by providing supplies of electricity.) 


Constitutional Changes Suggested 


“There would . . . appear to be a strong case for a system of graduated 
African Poll Tax and also for enabling the local authorities to levy rates on 
wealth and/orincome . . . a flat rate poll tax bears heavily on the poorest 
section of the African community, and lightly on the wealthier sections of 
that community. The same applies to the inability of the district councils 
to levy general rates based on wealth or income as possibly the only 
practical alternative at this stage to the usual concept of rating on property 
valuation . . . the territorial and local governments are denied access to 
sources of additional revenue . . . it is important to resolve this problem 
by a review of the relevant provisions of the Federal Constitution.” Local 
authorities should ultimately be given more responsibility over primary 
education, local health services except hospitalization and medical staff, 
and roads and domestic water supplies for which the consumers should pay 
the rural authorities. They should also assume greater responsibility for 
social welfare services, including public assistance to destitutes, cripples 
and the blind. 

The Nyasaland Revenue relies too much on the African Poll Tax and 
the share of Federal Income Tax. There is lack of flexibility in the first, 
and the Nyasaland Government lacks influence in regard to the Income 
Tax yield, and has reached a stage when it has practically no scope for 
increasing its revenues by its own policies; this places it in a position in 
which it has no firm basis on which to plan the development of its ser- 
vices . . . “the solution of the Government's difficulties in increasing its 
revenue will depend mainly in its being given sufficient powers to ensure 
greater flexibility in the direct taxation of Africans, together with a mea- 
sure of influence in regard to Federal Income Tax policy (or) a more flexible 
system of distribution of the yield of Federal Basic Income Tax, or a share 
of some other type of Federal tax, e.g. customs duties.” 

Since federation, social services have expanded more rapidly than 

‘Excluding the eighteen-month “chang=-over”’ period in 1953/54 total aoe ex 
ture by the Federation in 171330,000'S from 1954/55 to 1958/59 (estimated) was £6,151, 
an annual average of over £1,230,000. Similar expenditure of the Nyasaland G: 
was £9,356,000, an annual average of £1,871,200. These es do not include investment 
in the Electricit Commission nor in N ad Railways and it is not ible 
mine Nyasaland’s share of investment in the Central African Airways 
they su; t that at least over £1,230,000 per annum for capital expenditure would have to 


be ad to the above annual grant-in-aid for recurrent Nyasaland expenditure if develop- 
ment were to proceed at the same rate as under federation. 


ndi- 


several of the more important economic services. The cost of agricultural, 
veterinary and forestry services increased from £358,000 in 1952 to £706,000 
in 1958/59 (estimated), the cost of education and health in the same period 
from £479,000 to £1,576,000,' and on the capital side spending on health 
and education is running much higher than on the three land use services 
mentioned. “Less than 9 per cent of the total combined recurrent expendi- 
ture by both governments will be spent on agricultural, veterinary and 
forestry services . . . in 1958/59 while nearly 20 per cent will be spent on 
education and health services.” The team thinks that more should be spent 
on services which will generate new income in agriculture, and on roads and 
water services. The present political situation necessitates greater expendi- 
ture on law and order and on administration. This “unproductive” burden 
can best be met by an expansion of services on which industry depends, 
even though there is some temporary check on certain social services, 
“or if the population is required to contribute separately, through local 
authorities, to the maintenance of the education and health services”. 


Investment 


“Under the present system investment may be made in the Federal 
service (in a territory) which carries a low priority judged in terms of the 
overall needs of a territory, while higher priorities in territorial services 
may be deferred through shortage of funds, and vice-versa. In the cir- 
cumstances which existed, public investment in the Federation tended to 
be dictated more by expediency than by the careful judgement of priori- 
ties . . . this state of affairs has (not) yet had serious or far-reaching effects 
mainly because the overall needs of the Federation are so great that invest- 
ment, especially in Nyasaland, has been largely a matter of filling the most 
pressing gaps . . . and there have been many more of these gaps than 
available funds could close . . . development planning should be geared 
to integrated policies for the various services, and . . . it should have 
regard both to the overall economic and social needs of the Federation and 
to those of each separate territory.” The team suggest setting up an inter- 
governmental planning authority at the Civil Service level with access to a 
standing inter-governmental committee of ministers on questions of 
development planning policy and the distribution of funds. This “would 
lead to a better working arrangement between the four governments 
which might eventually be translated into a constitutional system”. 

Capital investment by the Nyasaland Government was £1,393,000 in 
1952 and £2,749,000 in 1958/59 (estimated). Federal investment in Nyasa- 
land fell from £1,230,000 in 1954/55 to £941,000 in 1958/59 (estimated). 
These figures do not include investment in and by statutory commissions. 
The Nyasaland Government has been able to make greater investment 
than was possible before federation. As net recurrent costs of investment 
in social services tend to be greater than in economic ones there may be a 
trend in the near future towards greater expenditure on income-producing 
investment even at the expense of the expansion of social services, ¢.g. 
health and education. 

Grants from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund (of the 
U.K.) were about £44 million 1954/57 and in recent years the yearly 
average has been well over £4 million. The raising of loans for development 
has been possible by the increasing creditworthiness of the Federation and 
the development of a Federal money market. This has provided Nyasaland 
with sources of capital which would not otherwise have been available, 
and its borrowing position has been improved by the Federation taking 
over the servicing of its pre-federation public debt, and by the greater 
revenues which it received under the Federal fiscal settlement. 

The African Development and Welfare Fund is not likely to increase 
and can be expected to run down fairly quickly as it is now Government 
policy to pay producers of African trust land crops as nearly as possible 
world prices, and not to create surplus money for the fund. New sources of 
money will have to be found for land use services and social welfare pro- 
jects, both of which have been largely financed from the fund in recent 
years. It would be unwise to expect the £2 million loans from the Colonial 
Development Corporation and the Rhodesian Selection Trust to be 
repeated and Nyasaland may have to depend more on its share of Federal 
borrowing. The availability of funds to the Federal Government is no 


‘Expenditure on the Sei GenGeon Gem £132,000 in 1952 to £512,000in 1958/59 
(estimated); the cost of administration in those years from £157,000 to £293,000. 
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indication of what will be spent on one territory. The present level of 
public investment cannot be maintained unless more money is raised in 
loans, and Nyasaland can service its increased share, or the Federation 
is able and willing to increase its investment, or larger grants are made 
from Colonial welfare and development funds (i.e. the British taxpayer). 

The available information on private investment is meagre and relates 
mainly to 1955/57. When viewed in relation to the poverty of the territory 
and its low state of development and the size of the gross domestic product 
the estimated total value of imports of capital equipment and materials 
for producing capital goods (partly for private investment) is considerable. 

Much of the capital used for private enterprise expansion has been 
obtained from past profits. Even companies with head offices in another 
territory who could raise outside capital have seldom done so. “A new 
concern must bring in capital from outside unless it can find individuals 
in Nyasaland who are prepared to find the capital required . . . a public 
issue of shares or debentures is not possible, so it is usually necessary to 
operate as a partnership or private company to attract capital from private 
sources in the territory. In most cases, however, the original capital will 
be brought in from outside the territory,.either by an existing company or 
privately.” 


Rhodesia, Northern 


Association and not Federation 


Sir JoHN Morrat, leader of the Northern Rhodesia division of the 
Central Africa Party, moved in the Legislative Council that as the Central 
African Federation had been opposed from its inception by the majority 
of the inhabitants, as this opposition continue to increase, and as it was 
now clear that in its present form it could not last, the delegation chosen 
by the Northern Rhodesian Government to attend the conference to review 
the Federal Constitution must press for the substitution of a form of 
association between the three states. 

This association should be one likely to be acceptable to the majority 
of the peoples of the states and must in due course be submitted to them 
for acceptance or rejection. Sir John asserted that nobody could deny the 
original African opposition to federation nor the growing hostility to it. 
The Review conference would be faced either with substituting a new form 
of association acceptable to the people or requiring each territory to go its 
‘way in peace in order to prevent its doing so in violence later. “This is so 
unpleasant that many people refuse to admit it, but the warnings we got 
from Nyasaland, Southern Rhodesia, and our own land last year show 
that the penalties for further deception are so grave that we must now face 
the facts.” 

European political leaders, Sir John Moffat continued, knowing they 
could not get dominion status at the coming conference, intended to get 
powers just short of independence on the pretext that this did not need the 
consent of a majority of the people. Solid African opposition was their 
obstacle. Thus the tactic was to declare that this opposition was cue to 
divided loyalty and that it was impossible to get African loyalty to the 
Federation while the Africans looked over their shoulders to Whitehall. 
This was a bogus argument and a complete distortion of fact. The Africans 
had no loyalty at all to the Federation, divided or otherwise, and to stop 
their loyalty to Britain would not transfer it to the Federation. The 
Africans did not mistrust the Federation because they looked to Britain: 
they looked to Britain because they mistrusted the Federation. The 
suggestion that to sever the link with Britain would bring peace in Northern 
Rhodesia was the reverse of the truth. It was only the protectorate status 
which had limited the degree of violence in the territory so far. 

Sir John Moffat said that opposition to federation had grown even 
among the Europeans. Most of them, if they had been asked—as only the 
Southern Rhodesians were—would have agreed to federation at the begin- 
ning. But the obvious bias of the Federal Government for the development 
of Southern Rhodesia at the expense of the north, and the realization 
that they could not maintain the dominant European power after all, 


caused many Europeans to ask: Why pay the price for what we are not 
going to get? 





“T have recently visited Nyasaland,” Sir John Moffat continued, “‘and 
the African situation there is the same. They will not consider tinkering 
with the Federal Constitution, assisting in its revision, or discussing its 
merits or demerits. The entire people want only one thing—to be quit 
of it.” 

Mr. Harry Franklin, deputy leader of the Central Africa Party, said 
what was needed, if the consent of the majority of the people could be 
obtained, was something on the lines of the East Africa High Commission 
and something not called a federation; an association with a legislature 
controlling such services as customs and excise, external affairs and defence. 
There was a hope, still, that this could be achieved and that an honest 
multi-racial state could be built up. The forces of African nationalism were 
now so strong that this might not be possible, but it was the only solution 
that must be striven for, because if the African nationalist parties gained 
their will and achieved an African state in the next few years, they could 
not possibly find sufficient educated and experienced Africans to fill the 
legislatures and run the country. ; 

Among the African speakers, Mr. Lakement Ngandu declared: 3 
had a weapon to smash this Federation I would do it now.” 

Mr. Harry Nkumbula (African National Congress) said a United 
Federal Party speaker, Mr. C. D. Burney, of Ndola, had mentioned armed 
men. “If the Europeans armed themselves, the Africans would meet them.” 

Dr. G. A. Smithy (Dominion Party) agreed that Europeans had had 
enough of the Federation, but nobody knew what African opinion was and 
the country should not be tied to it. What was needed was the Central 
African Alliance plan of the Dominion Party. This is an alliance of inde- 
pendent Black states—Nyasaland, Barotseland, and the rural areas of 
Northern Rhodesia—with an independent European Southern Rhodesia 
and the Copperbelt, as well as the railway line areas of Northern Rhodesia. 

The Acting Chief Secretary, Mr. R. S. Nicholson, said that the Govern- 
ment could not anticipate the work of the Monckton Commission and of 
this year’s constitutional review conference. The Northern Rhodesian 
delegation to the conference would decide very much in the light of the 
Monckton report what it should press for. 

Mr. John Roberts, the United Federal Party leader and Minister of 
Labour and Mines, while admitting that there had been complications 
and weaknesses or mismanagement on the part of the territorial and 
federal governments, said that any complaints or anything that went wrong 
was attributed to the Federation, but this was no reason to want to break 
up something that had showed such promise so far. (East Africa and 
Rhodesia, February 4.) 

The motion was defeated by twenty-one votes to seven. The Times 
(January 28) commented that the whole Federal scheme was drafted in 1953 
on the assumption that the Congo would provide a bastion against the 
southward spread of West African nationalism. Behind this bastion, it 
was envisaged, the Central African countries could develop policies of 
partnership at a deliberate pace. No one can yet measure what will be the 
practical results of Congolese independence. But the whole future of the 
Central African countries, and above all of Northern Rhodesia, whose 
Copperbelt forms in many ways a single geographical and industrial unit 
with the Belgian Katanga, must be profoundly affected. 


No Constitutional Talks 


A motion proposed by Mr. H. Nkumbula, president of the Northern 
Rhodesia African Congress, was negatived by twenty votes to seven. He 
moved that the Colonial Secretary be approached with a request that 
before the 1960 conference on Federal constitution there should be formal 
discussions about constitutional changes in Northern Rhodesia between 
the Territorial Government and representatives of Northern Rhodesia 
political parties, and the Colonial Secretary. 

Members of the present Legislative Council, he declared, were neither 
representative of the people nor responsible to them. They were elected 
by a privileged minority under a false and fraudulent electoral law, and 
only masqueraded as democrats. He had in mind a constitution that would 
give every man and woman the right to vote regardless of colour or race. 

His proposal was that the Legislative Council should consist of fifty- 
five members, of whom fifty would be elected and five nominated. Elected 
members would be elected in democratic constituencies in which every 
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adult had a vote. But as a concession it would be agreed that the Council 
should include twelve European representatives for constituencies in 
which there were a substantial number of European voters. The Executive 
Council would be appointed on the advice of the leader of the majority 
party, who would be President of the Council and Prime Minister. 

Sir John Moffat, leader of the opposition, thought most members of 
the Council would agree that the present system of government in the 
territory was not acceptable, and could not be permitted to continue. 
Collective Cabinet responsibility was a difficult doctrine even when all the 
members belonged to one party. In the Northern Rhodesia set-up, “a 
marriage of convenience and possibly a shot-gun marriage”, the situation 
was exceedingly difficult for members of the United Federal Party. For 
official members the arrangement was proving fatal. Some controlling 
factor was now provided by the official elements, whose functions were 
twofold—to permit the Imperial Government to carry out its obligations 
as the protecting power in Northern Rhodesia, and to act as a balancing 
factor in the legislature. Their alliance with the United Federal Party in 
the Government inevitably tipped the balance in favour of the United 
Federal Party policy, and because in African eyes the Government was 
failing for that reason the African sense of insecurity and the need for 
added legislation were increasing. 

Mr. S. R. Malcomson, Minister of Local Government and Social 
Welfare, said the franchise system adopted in Northern Rhodesia only one 
year ago stretched the liberality of the United Federal Party to the limit in 
accepting the extension of the vote to so many Africans. 

The Party claimed that Africans in the main had been given a fair deal 
constitutionally, but it offered the promise that it would continue to sup- 
port efforts to educate Africans to the fullest extent of the territory's 
financial ability. If African political leaders were to gain consent for an 
almost Black legislature in Northern Rhodesia many of its inhabitants 
would leave the territory as a measure of self-preservation. For the rest 
there would be economic misery and degradation. 

Mr. R. A. Nicholson, Acting Chief Secretary, said that an inference 
to be made from Mr. Nkumbula’s motion was that the views of Africans 
in the territory would not be effectively or properly taken into account 
during the conference on Federal constitution unless the territorial 
constitution was changed to provide better representation. The assump- 
tion, he thought wrongly, was that the conference was to be one of 
governments. It was not. The article under which the conference was to be 
set up referred to delegations from the Federation and the three territories, 
and the United Kingdom Government chosen by the governments for the 
purpose of reviewing the constitution. The conference was not one of 
governors or legislative councils, but of delegations of people chosen to 
represent the interests of their countries. (N.R. Press Communiques, January 
29, February 2 and 3.) 


Opposition to Constitutional Change 

George Clay writing in the Observer Foreign News Service (March 9) 
of preparations for Mr. Macleod’s visit to Northern Rhodesia said: “‘It is 
generally accepted (in Lusaka) that Mr. Macleod’s purpose is to speed up 
the pace of African political advancement in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland—and the Whites are getting ready to resist him. European 
protection societies have sprung up in all three Federal territories. The 
strongest and most militant is that which has been formed in Northern 
Rhodesia. In Lusaka about 1,200 people—nearly one in ten of the town’s 
White population—flocked to the inaugural meeting. And Lusaka is 
probably the Federation’s most liberal-minded town. Meetings are to 
be held among the far more reactionary Whites of the Copperbelt towns and 
the indications are that the movement will find massive support. . . . 

“The broad aim of the association is clear: to oppose any changes in 
the constitution which will give the African more power. The leader of the 
movement, Mr. John Gaunt, an independent member of the Federal 
Parliament who is emerging as the Federation’s ‘Group Captain Briggs’ 
(of Kenya), suggested that the association might even try to get the fran- 
chise qualifications raised. . . . 

“Mr. Macleod will certainly have to take the attitude of this new asso- 
ciation into account. He is going to meet tough opposition, too, from 
United Federal Party members who form the majority in the Legislative 


Council. Their leader, Sir John Roberts, has given a public assurance that 
neither the franchise nor the Constitution of Northern Rhodesia will be 
altered during at least the remaining four years of the life of the present 
legislature. . . . 

“The Northern News openly claims that ‘Sir Roy Welensky has won his 
way’. ‘We believe’, says ihe paper,‘that when Mr. Macleod comes herehe will 
accept that for the Central African Federation the only possible policy is 
one of gradualness with advance for the African only on the basis of merit.’ 

“Salisbury’s Sunday Mail, whose editor is known to bea closé confidant 
of the Federal Prime Minister, also rejoices that ‘it is clear that the great 
sell-out of the British colonial empire has been halted, at least temporarily. 
Something, somewhere, along the political line has hit the British Govern- 
ment with the force of a battering ram.’ Supporting the Roberts assurance, 
it says, “This means that for at least four years the control of Northern 
Rhodesia’s destiny will remain in civilized hands. And even more signi- 
ficantly, we believe that the British Government, despite any changes it 
may make in racial representation, cannot possibly now hand Nyasaland 
over to Black political government for at least as long.’ 

“But there are observers here who believe that the Roberts assurance 
and the emphatic statements of the two United Federal Party newspapers 
are not so soundly based. They suspect that this might be a manoeuvre 
designed to commit the British Government by implication in advance of 
Mr. Macleod’s visit, so that if he does propose changes he will appear to 
be breaking faith. Certainly it seems unlikely that Mr. Macleod will allow 
the status quo to continue in Nyasaland. . . .” 


Mr. John Roberts, leader of the United Federal Party in the Legisla- 
tive Council, said: “People all over the territory are being misled into 
believing that, through a debased franchise there will be a Legislature 
dominated by African nationalists by the end of this year. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. But this cry is being used to instil concern into 
European minds and to frighten Africans into thinking that they have no 
alternative but to follow the extreme nationalistic line. I have good grounds 
for saying that there is no desire or intention on the part of the British 
Government to review the present franchise or constitution during the 
life of the present legislature, which has four years to run. Having regard to 
the loud acclaim from both the Northern Rhodesian and British Govern- 
ments which accompanied the enactment of the present franchise only a 
short fifteen months ago, there can be no question of pulling up the plant 
every so often just to see how its roots are developing. This will be among 
the foremost of matters for discussion with Mr. Macleod.” (East Africa 
and Rhodesia, March 10.) 


Congress and U.N.LP. 


For the first time since 1958 the two main African political groups in 
Northern Rhodesia are taking united action. They are joining forces to 
organize a territory-wide petition asking for secession and a new constitu- 
tion. Their aim is to obtain 500,000 signatures for presentation to the 
Colonial Secretary. Thousands of forms have been printed and a date is 
to be named for “signing day” in all districts. 

In a joint interview, Mr. Kenneth Kaunda and Mr. Harry Nkumbula 
said: “It has been claimed that you cannot get a true knowledge of African 
opinion. This great petition will prove the contrary. It will be the same as a 
plebiscite.” Mr. Kaunda stressed the importance of this development for 
the two organizations. U.N.1.P. and A.N.C. officials would co-operate at 
all levels in the distribution of forms and the organization for signing day. 
Both leaders refused to comment when asked if their merger on this issue 
marked the start of a reunion. 

The petition reads: “We, the undersigned persons, being lawful inhabi- 
tants of the territory of Northern Rhodesia and being desirous that the said 
territory should cease to form part of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, pray that the said territory of Northern Rhodesia may be 
allowed to secede from the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. We 
further pray that a democratic constitution be enacted for the said terri- 


‘tory forthwith.” 


Both U.N.LP. and A.N.C. say they do not want the petition to be “all 
Black”. Mr. Kaunda said: “We expect support from people of other races. 
We will welcome it.” (African Mail, March 8.) 
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Report on Racial Discrimination’ 

The Northern Rhodesia Government has given its general agreement 
to the Select Committee report on racial discrimination in cafés and 
cinemas. 

The Report came to the reluctant conclusion that immediate progress 
can only be achieved by compulsion, and that compulsion can only be 
synonymous with legislation. It also accepted the principle that compensa- 
tion should be payable by Government to proprietors who could prove 
that they had suffered loss as a result of legislation. 

The Committee rejected the suggestion that legislation should take the 
form of a system of passes issued by the Chief Secretary to persons con- 
sidered suitable and that in any places where no facilities exist for non- 
European travellers special rooms should be set aside for them. Legislation 
must be of a general character and must provide that no proprietor should 
refuse to admit or to serve any person solely on the grounds of race, 
creed or colour. 

It recommended changes in the law, e.g. in the Public Health Ordinance 
regulations which provide that certain premises must be provided with 
separate latrines for persons of each race: the existing separate Film 
Censorship Boards: the section of the Liquor Licensing Ordinance 
under which there are special prohibitions in regard to the sale of spirits to 
Africans. 

The Report suggested that proceedings could be instituted only by 
persons alleging discrimination against themselves. Any such person 
would first have to lay a complaint with a local race relations committee 
within seven days of the alleged offence. 

The committee would be required to institute conciliation proceedings 
and to complete them within one week. It would have power to subpoena 
witnesses. If the conciliation proceedings were unsuccessful and the com- 
plainant unsatisfied, the latter should be permitted to take his complaint to 
a special tribunal, consisting of three members, of whom the chairman 
should be either a barrister or a solicitor. The proceedings of this tribunal 
would be in camera. Parties to proceedings before a tribunal should be 
permitted to be represented by counsel, and any proprietor aggrieved by 
an order of the tribunal would have the right of appeal to the High Court. 

The Committee said it appreciated that it is the normal procedure for 
an offence to be dealt with in the courts. However, they felt that the whole 
subject of racial discrimination is of such difficulty that exceptional mea- 
sures are required to handle it. It also felt that since it is probable that the 
majority of wrongdoers will be actuated more by fear than by evil motives 
it is preferable not to treat them as ordinary criminals if other effective 
ways of dealing with them can be found. 

On the subject of publicity, the Committee recommended that nothing 
beyond the bare results of cases before the tribunal or tribunals (which 
may be called race relations boards) should be permitted to be published. 


African Representative Council Abolished 
The Northern Rhodesia Government decided to abolish the African 
Representative Council which was established in 1946 to advise the 
Governor on matters directly affecting the Territory’s African population. 
The function of the African Representative Council as an electoral college 
for the Territorial and Federal Legislatures has been superseded by other 
electoral arrangements and the council therefore has no further part to 


play in the constitutional framework of the territory and the Federation. 
(Northern News, January 16.) 


**The African Mail’’ 


The new independent weekly paper the African Mail said that it is the 
condition of employment for the press and the editorial staff that they 
shall belong to no political party or organization. 

“Only honesty can help to cure the great political sickness of Central 
Africa . . . the people are tired of empty talk and broken promises. . . . 
We believe that all violence is evil. Any man who takes to using force to 
gain his ends is no friend of ours. Violence breeds violence and solves 
nothing, but although we still oppose violence, it is our duty to make known 
the force and frustrations from which it grows.” 


The African Mail has been launched under the patronage of Pro- 
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fessor Kenneth Kirkwood, Mr. Jo Grimond, M.P., and Mr. Dingle Foot, 
M.P. 


Myth in Modern Africa 


The Rev. S. J. Sillett, chairman of the Ecumenical Centre at Mindolo, 
said the primary reason for the lack of a firm and realistic relationship 
of mutual confidence and respect between the different racial groups in 
Central Africa was that the majority of Europeans, and an even greater 
majority of Africans, were primarily influenced in their relations by accep- 
tance of a myth about the other that did not conform to the total reality of 
the situation. Each race tended to base its attitudes toward the other on a 
series of half-truths, tenaciously held and highly resistant to logic because 
they perpetuated the self-interests of each group. 

Mr. Sillett said the European myth of the African was founded in the 
conviction that the African is not only different, but basically inferior— 
that he is still at heart the primitive savage. It had resulted in a general 
unwillingness to recognize anything in African life, in its communal or 
family structure or its religious beliefs or practices, as having any true 
worth by comparison with the European equivalents. 

“This self-confident European reaction to everything African threw up 
from the beginning a tremendous barrier against the development of real 
understanding or of sympathy with the African as a fellow human. It was 
increased by the tremendous respect, verging on religious awe, that the 
African in most cases gave to the European at their first contact and for 
generations thereafter.” 

The background of the African myth of the European was compounded 
of disillusionment with Europeans and a sense of detribalization. Rejection 
of the White man had coincided with—some would say contributed to— 
the growing dynamism of African nationalism, which was today develop- 
ing a continent-wide out-thrust transcending the borders of states. 

The disillusionment with and deep-rooted suspicion of the White man 
and his intentions, combined with the insecurities and tensions resulting 
from the loss of all the old security of the tribal framework, and the be- 
wilderment at being involved in such a rapidly developing social, political 
and economic situation, was the background of the myth. 

“The components are an image of the European as an oppressor—as 
someone primarily interested in the perpetuation of European privilege at 
no matter what cost to the African, as someone not to be trusted and only 
more and more grudgingly obeyed. Another element is the acceptance of 
‘Black nationalism’, typified by the cry ‘Africa for the Africans’, which 
provides a comforting sense of unity for the present and the shining though 
vague hope of self-government in the not-too-distant future. 

“The European’s myth holds him to the past, the African’s calls him 
out to the misty future. Neither myth is adequate to provide the means of 


working and living together in the present.” (N.R. Press Communique, 
February 27.) 


Rhodesia, Southern 


Southern Rhodesia and Federation 


Tue Southern Rhodesian Prime Minister, Sir Edgar Whitehead, said: 
“Had federation never taken place, Southern Rhodesia would have had 
full dominion status and full membership of the Commonwealth years 
ago.” British Ministers confirmed this and Mr. Macmillan, questioned on 
the point, had not denied it. The participation of his Government in the 
Federal Review Conference was conditional on the removal of the remain- 
ing reservations in the Colony’s constitution. Other conditions were that 
the Federal Government should remain in civilized hands. This had been 
implicit in the original agreement on federation by the people of Southern 
Rhodesia. This condition related to the Federal franchise. 

Southern Rhodesia would not consider remaining in the Federation if 
the Governments of the two Northern Territories were operated by African 
nationalists. The Federation was a buffer state lying between the extremes 
of African nationalism—now spreading from North Africa to the Congo 
border with Northern Rhodesia—and European nationalism in the south. 
He added that whatever was agreed to at the coming review would have 
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to be definite and must not provide for another review in a few years’ time. 

If these conditions were not achieved at the talks, he would feel bound, 
in view of the change from the 1953 agreement at which the electorate 
voted in a referendum, to go back to the people and ask their approval 
“of the suggestions which at that stage I should think proper to put to 
them”. 

He was anxious to avoid any break-up of the Federation, but he was 
not prepared to go beyond a certain point in making concessions. He would 
fight for the continuance of the Federation, because he believed in it, “but 
there are certain lengths beyond which I will not go . . .” 

Asked by an African journalist if his Government intended to ease the 
present situation by releasing the remaining detainees, Sir Edgar said such 
a step might create a less favourable atmosphere for the Monckton Com- 
mission. Asked about the Colony’s economic position should it secede, 
he said it would result in a severe recession for at least three to four years 
and it would damage the country’s economy. 

He was sure the Monckton Commission would see the “appalling 
damage” which would result from secession. The effect on Nyasaland’s 
secession would be severe. Its labour export would be affected. He believed 
that the people of the Colony would want local men to fill jobs, so if the 
Protectorate left the Federation he would enforce the regulations con- 


trolling the entry for work of foreign labour. (Federation Newsletter, 
February 12.) 


In Parliament, Mr. S. E. Aitken-Cade (Dominion Party) proposed a 
motion that it was not in the best interests of Southern Rhodesia to remain 
in the Federation as at present constituted. 

On this occasion the Prime Minister said that the safety and integrity 
of Southern Rhodesia must be preserved at all costs; but he was not pre- 
pared to abandon the 80,000 Europeans of the Northern Territories “‘with- 
out making a real effort”. He had already made it “abundantly clear” to 
British Ministers that, while Southern Rhodesia was anxious to co-operate, 
to get its independence by negotiation and reasonableness, and to keep the 
Federation in being, “there are certain things we will never agree to”. 

Sir Edgar added: ““We are not going to give away our birthright and I 
have used every word in my vocabulary to make it clear to visiting Ministers 
that it is no good trying to push us beyond that point, because we will not 
go.” Sir Edgar said 1960 was going to be a very difficult year. “They will 
never push us around as they may have done in some protectorates else- 
where, and I believe we can prove that our system is a better one than just 
handing over and running for it.” Contrasting the Black and White 
nationalisms to north and south of the Federation, he said: “It would be 
highly undesirable for these two diametrically opposed systems to come to 
a common frontier.” If they were allowed to, it would be only a question 
of time before there were organized troops looking at each other across the 
border—a sort of ““Maginot Line of the Zambezi”. 

“That must be avoided and I believe that the Federation is quite capable 
of forming a buffer state on the strict understanding that extreme national- 


ism must be outlawed within its borders. If extreme nationalism were > 


allowed to take charge, whether Black or White, then the buffer state 
would be of no value.” It meant that the system here would have to be 
different from those north and south and, therefore, the nationalist ele- 
ments in the two Northern Territories would not be satisfied, nor would 
certain other elements for opposite reasons. The Federation was founded 
on the basis of partnership and it could only survive on that basis. “That 
is why I said that if nationalism took over the Northern Territories, I 
thought it would be almost impossible for us to remain within the Federa- 
tion,” said Sir Edgar. 

He added that he would not have any fear of the Territorial Govern- 
ments of Northern Rhodesia: and Nyasaland having African majorities 
as long as extreme nationalism was outlawed. 

Of the reservations which remained in the Colony’s constitution, Sir 
Edgar said that Britain had power to legislate for Southern Rhodesia. 
Then there was the Colonial Laws Validity Act, under which any law here 
which conflicts with British law could be declared invalid. There were also 
the residual powers to disallow any law passed here within twelve months. 
By convention these powers were not used. But the British Government 
might change. As an alternative to the Secretary of State’s power of veto 





the Prime Minister said that he thought the best way to do this was a 
senate. 

He was perfectly confident that Southern Rhodesia, with thirty-six 
years of self-government behind it, would not find it difficult to maintain 
her constitutional advance with a very real chance of getting independence 
in the territorial sphere within the Federation. It must be plain that the 
discussions on the Federal Constitution were going to be very much more 
difficult. 

“If we get all the subjects allotted to Southern Rhodesia within the 
territorial sphere independent, and we also get the subjects in the Federal 
sphere independent, then all subjects in the Southern Rhodesia sphere 
will be independent. It will be only the territorial subjects, in the two 
Northern Territories, as opposed to Federal subjects, which will not be 
independent,” said Sir Edgar. He said it was still the Government's inten- 
tion to maintain the Federal Government in civilized hands and to get 
independence within the territorial sphere. 

Mr. W. Harper, Leader of the Opposition, said Southern Rhodesia 
must resist being taken over by the African, and must battle to maintain 
her standards. He said the big issue of the year was not so much inde- 
pendence for the Colony as “‘a year of battle for the maintenance of stan- 

Mr. Harper said he firmly believed federation as it stood had failed. 
“But there is no point in breaking federation if we are to continue with a 
system of partnership in Southern Rhodesia.” Partnership would inevitably 
lead to “Black majorities” and these Black majorities would in due course 
“turn nationalist”. The attitude of the Dominion Party was that they had 
no wish to associate with the two Northern Territories of the Federation— 
because that would mean partnership. “The only way is to break with 
federation in some way and have a government which does not support 
that partnership . . . in the Federation as presently constituted it is 
inevitable that there will be Africans controlling the territorial govern- 
ments in the north.” 

Dr. Palley (Southern Rhodesia Party) said there was every indication 
that an African nationalist government would come to power in the two 
Northern Territories of the Federation—and this would mean the end of 
the European group as a political force there. At the beginning of federa- 
tion, African nationalism had been “embryonic”, but today it was a force 
that might well disrupt the European governments of Southern Africa. 
“Today we in Southern Rhodesia are in a position to control this force 
which seems uncontrollable . . . the opinion of the Prime Minister is that 
this force can be held, in the Federation, in Nyasaland. I think the majority 
of people are in disagreement with him. This force can only be held at the 

Replying to the debate, Mr. Aitken-Cade said he regarded his motion 
as one of no confidence in the Government with regard to their ability to 
negotiate in the constitutional conference this year. The motion was 
defeated. (Rhodesia Herald, March 2.) 


George Clay writing for the Observer Foreign News Service (March 2) 
said: “In Southern Rhodesia the defence of White privilege is described as 
a ‘battle for the maintenance of standards’. But the enemy is the same: 
Black nationalism—with much of world opinion as its powerful ally. And 
Southern Rhodesia’s White Government sees public opinion as expressed 
through the British Parliament as the most immediate threat to the 
cherished status quo. That is what lies behind the Southern Rhodesian 
Prime Minister’s demand for the urgent abolition of constitutional ‘reser- 
vations’ which keep the country ‘subordinate’ to Britain. . . . 

“African reaction to Sir Edgar’s demand has been angry. The Africans 
see his bid for fully independent dominion status as an attempt to per- 
petuate ‘domination status’. In Southern Rhodesia the Africans already 
suffer legal disabilities second in severity only to those enforced in the Union 
of South Africa. In recent months, largely in response to the pressure of 
world opinion, there have been minor relaxations of the Rhodesian colour 
bar. But the Africans fear that this hesitant trend may be slowed down, or 
even reversed, if the restraints of the constitutional reservations are 
removed. . . . 

“Despite its avowed desire to ‘come to terms with African nationalism’, 
the British Government has apparently given a not unsympathetic hearing 
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to Sir Edgar’s case. The Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 
Lord Home, visited Salisbury soon after Sir Edgar’s speech, and had talks 
with him aboutit. . . . 

“Lord Home put forward a compromise suggestion that the time had 
come when a second House of Parliament, envisaged in the constitution, 
might be established in Southern Rhodesia. His proposal is that at least 
some of the reserve powers now in the hands of the British Government 
might be transferred to this second House. Sir Edgar favoured the idea, but 
the Africans to whom Lord Home spoke rejected it. . . . They cited the 
case of the South African Senate which was conveniently packed by the 
Government of the day when it wanted to use it to change the Coloured 
franchise. The President of the new African National Democratic Party, 
Mr. Michael Mawema, objected, too, to the fact that a second House 
would, if it followed the pattern of other parliaments, be unable to 
initiate legislation. In a memorandum presented on behalf of his party 
Mr. Mawema not only asked that the reservations be retained, but that 
Britain should use these powers ‘to redress the political plight of Africans’. 
Lord Home assured the Africans that if any second House were established, 
Britain would insist that its composition should be ‘demonstrably fair’ to 
Africans. And he repeated the assurance that Britain had no intention of 


abdicating her responsibility for Africans in this or any other multi-racial 
state.” 


Department of Native Affairs 


A recommendation that the Government immediately institute an 
independent inquiry into the organization of the Division of Native Affairs 
has been made in a report presented to the Southern Rhodesia Assembly 
by the Select Committee on Public Accounts. According to the evidence 
of the Secretary for Native Affairs, Mr. S. E. Morris, the administration is 
on the verge of a breakdown, due to a lack of qualified and competent 
staff. Mr. Morris said there was no hope of improvement for at least four 
to five years. The committee felt that the Division had passed the maximum 
state of growth compatible with efficiency and was now too large. (Rho- 
desia Herald, February 25.) 

The Prime Minister who is also Minister of Native Affairs said his 
government did not want in any way to weaken the department. The staff 
shortage was not a question of inability to obtain staff, or an acute shortage 
on the administrative side. The department was only five under strength. 
The trouble was primarily due to the war years, when it had been difficult 
to get staff. The result was there were very few people with between eleven 
and twenty years’ experience in the department. (Rhodesia Herald, March 3.) 


St. Faith’s 


Replying to the description’ given by Mr. Guy Clutton-Brock of events 
at St. Faith’s, seven Africans said his letter was incongruous and mis- 
leading. “People at St. Faith’s are now the happiest in Southern Rhodesia, 
since Mr. Clutton-Brock and Mr. Mutasa left.” It was not true that 
Europeans now dominated the farm. Mr. Mutasa had disorganized things 
and Mr. Clutton-Brock had been a dictator using the village committee for 
political purposes. Ninety-nine per cent of the people welcomed the decision 
of the Diocesan Standing Committee. (Church Times, January 29.) 

Subsequently forty Africans from St. Faith’s wrote in the Rhodesia 
Herald (February 10): “We who live at St. Faith’s entirely disagree with 
what the seven people have said. We wholeheartedly support the work 
which has been done by Mr. Clutton-Brock and Mr. John Mutasa, and, 
in our view, the statement that ‘the people of St. Faith's are now the 
happiest in Southern Rhodesia’ is completely untrue.” Mr. S. K. Khamba 
wrote of Mr. Clutton-Brock : “Of course he could never have satisfied every 
individual. Nobody can. Yet the majority of us at St. Faith’s, Africans 
and Europeans, loved and respected him and we still do. St. Faith's, if 
ever she was famous, became more so owing to the work done by Mr. 
C.-B., Fr. Stowell and Mr. John Mutasa. . . . Dictatorship has now in 
fact come to St. Faith's. Confidence cannot be bought, it can only be won 
by good words and good Christian deeds. As a matter of cold, hard fact 
the Africans at St. Faith’s are now among the unhappiest in the 
colony... .” 

The Bishop of Mashonaland, the Rt. Rev. Cecil Alderson, said: “I 
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cannot really go beyond what the Diocese has actually said and done. 
Bishops in Central Africa are constitutional rulers, and the decisions in 
regard to St. Faith’s have been made by the Bishop-in-Standing Com- 
mittee, and have been unanimous. Until September 1959 the committee 
pursued steadily the policy of establishing St. Faith’s farm as a quasi- 
independent organization, in spite of many pressures and many legal and 
constitutional difficulties. In September it passed a unanimous resolution 
accepting the principle of a registered company. Early in October an in- 
vestor, displeased with the diocesan conduct of affairs at St. Faith’s, gave 
sudden notice of withdrawal of a considerable sum of money. This was 
interpreted as a challenge to the diocese to order its affairs under financial 
pressure. It was therefore decided that the then “draft scheme for a regis- 
tered company be discarded and that unless and until an alternative draft 
be accepted, the standing committee assume direct control of the farm 
through its agricultural committee’.” 

The Bishop added that the agricultural committee decided with regret 
to replace Mr. John Mutasa as manager: the decision to form a company 
was also rescinded “for weighty reasons”. He denied there was any pur- 
pose to crush multi-racial life and experiment at St. Faith’s. “The life of 
the African village community will, I hope, be preserved and developed 
with its community centre, adult education, discussion groups and village 
meetings.” (Rhodesia Herald, January 4.) 

With regard to the accusations against Mr. Mutasa and Mr. Clutton- 
Brock, the Bishop said (Church Times, March 4) that these were untrue: 
“Mr. Mutasa was appointed Farm Manager in 1952 with the approval of 
the then Bishop of Mashonaland (not only, as some reports appear to have 
stated, since Mr. Clutton-Brock’s resignation in 1958) and remained in this 
position until 1960. The farm was not ‘disorganized’ by him, and I have 
often heard tributes to him by experienced White farmers.” About Mr. 
Clutton-Brock he said that the seven signatories were entitled to their 
opinion, “but those who know Mr. Clutton-Brock do not cast him easily 
in the role of dictator. He found himself in a position of considerable 
responsibility and authority during an almost two years’ vacancy in the 
incumbency of the mission, and his firm hand (if he exercised it) was 
doubtless felt by some more than others. 

“The village committee was formed many years ago by the former 
priest-in-charge. Its constitution was at the time acceptable to all con- 
cerned, and, in my judgement, safeguarded all due authority of the priest, 
to whom its records were taken for signature and to whom appeal lay in 
any ‘case of dispute’. How it was used I do not know, but its constitution 
was not adapted to an instrument of political power or of slavery and 
bondage. Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis.” 

The Rev. A. R. Lewis, priest-in-charge at St. Faith’s Mission, said that 
the reports about what had happened and was happening at St. Faith’s 
were less than fair. “The suggestion that the Church has succumbed to the 
pressure of European congregations is demonstrably untrue. Local 
European church people did make a proposal to the diocese about the 
future of St. Faith’s, but it was not adopted. And as for Africans no longer 
being in positions of responsibility, the fact is they occupy all but one of 
half a dozen such positions held in the past by Europeans. If the one 
remaining European goes, partnership on the farm is at anend! . . . The 
Church’s task in Rhodesia in this fateful 1960 is one which can be carried 
out only by.church people on the spot.” (Observer, January 24.) 

Subsequently, together with three Africans and one European Chutch- 
warden, Mr. Lewis wrote: “ . . . we do want to deny suggestions that 
there is widespread dissatisfaction among the people of St. Faith’s, or that 
the reorganization means White domination and the end of partnership. 
These are wholly untrue.” (Church Times, March 4.) 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Federation of 


Views on Federation 


SUMMING up his impressions as special correspondent on Mr. Macmillan’s 
tour, Mr. Peregrine Worsthorne said (Daily Telegraph, February 1): “I do 
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not wish to minimize the Federation’s problems. But before they can be 
considered sensibly they must be put into the right context. Just as it would 
be crazy when devising a system of municipal government for Eastbourne 
to confuse its problems with Manchester’s, so it is folly to get ourselves 
into a mood where putting the Federation to rights assumes the terrifying 
proportions of, say, the Algerian problem. 

“In the first place the problem of colour does not strike me as repre- 
senting a fundamental problem in the Federation. Admittedly in Southern 
Rhodesia itself, where the Whites are thickest on the ground, there is still 
intolerable colour distinction. Even in the one multi-racial hotel in Salis- 
bury—which, incidentally, is a first-class hotel—it is still illegal for a White 
man to buy an African an alcoholic drink, as I learnt to my embarrass- 
ment when trying to press a Black politician who was dining with me to 
share a bottle of claret. 

‘Much more important is the Land Apportionment Act, which imposes 
so rigorous a form of residential segregation that the centre of Salisbury 
after working hours might well not be in Africa at all. But the point to 
notice is that where the Federal Government writ runs, it is attempting to 
break down these barriers, as it has succeeded in doing in, for example, the 
post offices. The African fear that federation means spreading the Southern 
Rhodesian colour bar northwards into the Protectorates seems to me quite 
unfounded. Reform is certain to be slow, but there can be little doubt that 
the Federation is moving in the right direction. . . . 

“. . . Neither Nyasaland or Northern Rhodesia has a chance of getting 
one man one vote, which is what the nationalists demand, for a very long 
time, whether secession is allowed or denied. The pace of advance will be 
determined by education and income, both of which criteria are likely to 
be met, at any rate so far as Nyasaland is concerned, more speedily under 
federation than under Colonial Office protection for the simple reason that 
there will be more money to spend. To talk of Nyasaland secession as 
opening the high road to self-government and of federation as blocking it 
strikes me as quite unjust. Secession might very well delay self-government, 
since there would be less education and less employment to help Africans 
realize the qualifications necessary to vote. 

“It is perfectly true, of course, that there is a more profound suspicion 
of federation than any I have mentioned so far—the basic suspicion that 
the White Rhodesian just cannot be trusted to play fair. Past history 
certainly justifies this fear. So also does the record of South Africa since the 
Act of Union came into force. I am convinced, however, that African fears 
are based on a profound underestimate of the revolutionary change which 
has come over Africa in the past two or three years. The racial soil in 
which the Federation will take root is quite incomparably different from 
that in which the Union had its origins fifty years go. Then it was natural, 
indeed inevitable, that the White branches should smother the Black. But 
this isno longer true. . . . 

“. . . This is why I feel so strongly that Britain should be immensely 
chary about losing faith in the Federation at this juncture. Both Whites 
and Blacks are on the brink of a critical breakthrough in their thinking— 


the latter into seeing the possibilities of exploiting federation to their own 


advantage and the former into seeing how it may militate to their dis- 
advantage. If these two potential modifications of attitude can be skilfully 
blended, they could lead to a far more rational and realistic approach, 
possibly even to a constructive compromise between the two races. 

“If Britain gives way too much to African nationalist demands and 
demonstrates too grave a distrust of White motives, then there will be an 
irresistible move to take Southern Rhodesia into the Union. On the other 
hand if Britain were to make too generous concessions to Sir Roy, then 
the tiny shoots of African confidence would be destroyed.” 


Mr. Peter Tapsell, M.P. (Conservative), after a visit to the Federation 
said that perhaps the best way to restore the mutual confidence of Africans 
and Europeans would be to change the Federal Constitution so that the 
powers of the Federal Government were reduced and those of the terri- 
torial governments increased, and to combine this operation with a more 
rapid political advance for the Africans in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. . . . The problem of the transfer of power is that, at any rate in 
Nyasaland, there are not enough Africans ready to staff an African- 
controlled Government, but too many to allow a state of subordination 


to be continued indefinitely. He suggested moving the Federal capital from 
Salisbury to Livingstone. “The existence of the two governments in the 
same place tends to make the Africans identify the two bodies, and thus to 
deepen suspicions. When federal capitals were chosen for the United 
States and for Australia, virgin sites were chosen and new cities built. . . . 
By English standards there is still a depressing amount of racial discrimina- 
tion in Southern Rhodesia, but this is being overcome.” (Guardian, Feb- 
ruary 2.) 

Sir Godfrey Nicholson, M.P. (Conservative), said in Common Sense, a 
local party journal, that it will prove impossible to keep Nyasaland in the 
Central African Federation. . . . The great question mark was the attitude 
of the two Rhodesias, particularly of Southern Rhodesia. 

Lord Robins, president of the British South Africa Company, said the 
company had every confidence in the future of the Federation. He was 
sure that, “once we get the political scene organized”, investment would 
flow in. The British South African Company was not frightened by the 
prospect of African majority governments in the Federation. But the time 
was not ripe for them in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. (Federation 
Newsletter, February 5.) 

Mr. Garfield Todd, leader of the Central African Party, said that the 
Federation in its present form should be broken up immediately. If it were 
not, it would be ended violently. “The more one goes about talking to 
people the more one realizes that the Federal Government at the moment 
is marching against seven million people,” he said in a radio interview. 
(Guardian, February 23.) 

The Capricorn Africa Society issued a statement in Salisbury which 
said: “Events in Africa have amply demonstrated that when a movement 
of national emancipation begins to gain momentum there is a very rapid 
acceleration of pace. There has been some economic advance and relaxa- 
tion of the colour bar in the Federation in recent years, but in the present 
tempo of events in Africa these developments have been totally inadequate. 
The political awakening of Africa has precipitated a condition where only 
rapid and drastic changes can prevent the disruption of society. It is use- 
less to expect that the African will continue to accept economic or even 
educational advancement as a substitute for progress towards political 
and social equality in the country. 

“Rhodesia must be prepared to become a non-racial society. We must 
address ourselves to the abolition of all forms of discriminatory practices. 
This will involve the amendment of the Land Apportionment Act. 

“It is intolerable that in a modern city like Salisbury the right to own or 
rent property in the industrial or commercial areas shall continue to be 
withheld from Africans. It is intolerable that the country should allow 


itself to bear the stigma of an hotel system that continues to close its doors 
to non-Europeans.” 


Monckton Commission 


The Monckton Commission has arrived in Central Africa and begun 
taking evidence in Northern Rhodesia. 

Lord Monckton said that the Commission had decided not to limit the 
scope of evidence it would take, so as to get a true cross-section of African 
opinion and that it would undoubtedly hear a great deal of material dis- 
posed towards secession. ““When we have heard all that evidence,” he said, 
“we will see whether it is overwhelming and in the light of our conclusions 
and in the light of the statement by Mr. Macmillan we will have to see what 
we are to do.” (Observer, February 21.) 

He also expressed the desire to see Dr. Banda, adding: “I can only 
invite him to come to the Commission—I cannot compel him to do so.” 

Mr. W. M. Chirwa, a former Federal Member of Parliament, who was 
expelled from the Nyasaland African National Congress, accepted member- 
ship of the Commission. Previously, on returning from a visit to London 
where he saw the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Chirwa said he would only join 
the Commission if certain conditions were met. These were the release of 
Dr. H. Banda, detained leader of the banned Nyasaland National Congress, 
and other detainees; the reconstitution of the Commission with more 
independent members and the widening of its terms of reference to include 
secession of any of the territories; and a public declaration that secession 
should be included. 

After Mr. Macmillan’s visit to Salisbury, Sir Roy Welensky said that 
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the Federal Government had agreed to the setting up of the Commission. 
“But there could be no question of the Commission recommending that 
any part of the Federation be allowed to secede. . . .” He quoted state- 
ments made in 1953 by the then Colonial Secretary, Mr. Lyttelton, that in 
theory the British House of Commons could dissolve the Federation but 
that such action would be highly improper. “I hope you will give wide 
publicity to these words now,” he said. “I am quite aware that some 
Colonial Office officials in the Northern Territories are opposed to 
federation.” (Guardian, January 28.) 

On the question of privilege, Mr. C. J. M. Alport, Minister of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, said: “The Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia and the Attorneys-General of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land have given assurances in the following terms: ‘No statement made to 
the Commission, whether orally or in writing, will be used in evidence in 
any criminal proceedings; this does not apply to statements made by 
witnesses outside the Commission, even if merely in repetition of oral 
evidence or re-publication of written evidence given to the Commission.’ 
The Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia and the Governor of Nyasaland 
have given assurances to the same effect with regard to the making of 
detention and restriction orders and proceedings arising out of such 
orders. All these assurances also apply to members of the Commission.” 

There were minor demonstrations on March 1, when Lord Monckton, 
with members of the Commission, arrived at Fort Rosebery. The demon- 
stration was orderly and the police did not intervene. 

On March 2, the members were told that the church of a missionary, 
Mr. F. P. Hodgson, who was due to give evidence before them, had been 
damaged by fire. The church, which was damaged on February 29, be- 
longed to the London Missionary Society at Kafulwe, about 150 miles 
north of Fort Rosebery. Official reports say that people in the Fort Rose- 
bery area who are due to give evidence have been intimidated. As a result 
only a few are coming forward. Representatives of the Unga Native 
Authority and the African headmaster of a school at Samfya, failed to 
appear before the commissioners on March 2. 

On March 3 Lord Monckton and several commissioners called on the 
Paramount Chief of the Barotse, Sir Mwanawina Lewanika III, at his 
palace. To get there, they crossed flooded plains in barges manned by 
skilled paddlers. The nine-mile journey from Mongu took two hours. They 
had tea with the Paramount Chief and then journeyed back to Mongu 
where, on March 4, they heard evidence from members of the Barotse 
Native Government. (Federal Broadcasting Corporation News, February 
29 and March 1-3.) 


Non-Europeans in Civil Service 


The fifty-three Non-Europeans in Branch One (the senior grade) of the 
Federal Civil Service include twelve African nurses of whom three are on 
the permanent staff (salary scale £620-£740) while the others are married 
and employed in a temporary capacity. The others in this grade are four 
doctors, one (Asian) electrical engineer and thirty-six Asian and Coloured 
teachers. (Federation Newsletter, January 29.) 


Katanga and the Federation 


Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal Premier, said that sources, which he 
would not name, in the province of Katanga in the Belgian Congo, had 
approached him with the suggestion that the Federation should “hold out 
the hand of friendship” to Katanga when the Congo gains its inde- 
pendence. “But I have had to make my position clear: that while the 
Federation is well disposed towards the people of Katanga, any move for a 
closer association with the Federation will have to come from the people 
themselves rather than from others.” (Daily Express, March 2.) 

There were strong reactions on the Belgian side. M. André Scholler, 
Governor of Katanga, said that—contrary to recent reports—neither the 
Africans nor the Europeans in the province had any inclination to join 
the Rhodesian Federation after the Congo became independent. 

Katanga’s biggest political party, the Conakat, rejected any idea of the 
kind. The Katanga association of White settlers said it had had no contact 
with the Federation about such a union. M. Scholler said that if the 
remarks attributed to Sir Roy Welensky were true they were surprising. 





“The Federal Prime Minister can only have received letters from people 
representing merely themselves. Most of Katanga’s political parties want 
a wide provincial autonomy, which has been proposed at the round-table 
conference, but none of them shows the least inclination for secession.” 
(The Times, March 7.) 

Representations were made by the Belgian Consul-General in Salis- 
bury and the Belgian Ambassador in London. 

The Times (March 8) said Sir Roy Welensky’s statement was regarded 
in Northern Rhodesia political circles as a considerable indiscretion. “So 
far as can be ascertained, there have been no approaches by the Belgian 
Government or the Government of the Belgian Congo to Sir Roy Welen- 
sky, but there do appear to have been discussions between leaders of the 
Union Miniére and of the Northern Rhodesia mining groups, particu- 
larly Anglo-American, which has close ties with the Union Miniere. 

“It was hoped, in view of the Union Miniére’s powerful position in rela- 


‘tion to the Belgian Congo Government, that something might come of 


these discussions: but the leakage is now considered to have put the ques- 
tion of any association between Katanga and the Federation completely 
out. 

“In fact, the possibility may never have been great, for the African 
leaders of Katanga have made it clear that they have no desire to link up 
with the Federation. It does not follow, however, that they would object 
to some association with Northern Rhodesia if the Federation were dis- 
solved, as the tribes are the same on both sides of the border.” 


Constitutional Review Premature 


Mr. A. C. Acutt, deputy chairman of the Anglo-American Corpora- 
tion, said that the period since 1953 was too short to see the very vast 
benefit flow from the wave of industrialization which followed the decision 
of the three territories to federate. It was perhaps very natural for the 
first development to take place largely in Southern Rhodesia. The avail- 
ability of raw materials, power and transport facilities was in favour of 
this. Provided we are not over-tolerant of overseas political interference, 
so often described as protection, we are perfectly capable of attracting and 
ourselves creating new industrial enterprises. (Rhodesia Herald, February 
25.) 


University College Developments 


A grant of £250,000 has been offered by the Nuffield Foundation to the 
University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland towards establishing a 
medical school at Salisbury. The grant is offered on the understanding that 
the teaching hospital for the medical school, which will be multi-racial, 
will be on the University College campus. Initially the new school will be 
affiliated to the University of Birmingham which will grant its degrees in 
medicine. 

The first B.A. and B.Sc., examination results at the University College 
were published, showing that twenty-five candidates out of twenty-eight 
were successful: nine of them were African including Miss S. Chavanduka. 

Dr. W. Adams, the Principal, said the Council of the University College 
might consider meeting about the refusal of the Federal Government to 
give a residence permit to Mr. Michael Faber, a lecturer in economics, 
who had been offered a permanent post. (Observer, February 21.) 


**Central African Examiner’’ 


Mr. David Cole has resigned the editorship of the Central African 
Examiner. He retains the managing directorship of the journal. Mr. I. 
Hess, assistant editor, and acting editor for the past year, has been 
appointed editor. There is no question of the journal closing down at this 
stage. This was made clear by the chairman of the directors, Sir Geoffrey 
Crowther, at a press conference in Salisbury on March 2. 

Sir Geoffrey emphasized, however, that he regarded his own control 
of the Examiner as temporary, and that the future of the paper would be 
determined by public support. “It has never been any secret in this town 
that the Examiner runs at a deficit. I am prepared to ensure the continuance 
of the piper for the time being in the hope that it will become clear that 
Rhodesia is a big enough country to support an independent journal of 
opinion.” (Rhodesia Herald, March 3.) 
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Kariba Deaths’ 


The number of deaths from an unknown poison rose to nearly fifty 
among the Batonga people who were removed from the upper Gwembe 
Valley to the Lusito resettlement area. Those affected have all been 
women and children. 

Among the possible theories being examined are witchcraft or murder 
by the original Batwa inhabitants. Food and water supplies have been 
tested, but no solution to the mystery has been found. 

The Central African Post (February 8) asked: “If the area is so fertile 
and apparently healthy, why was it nearly empty when the Kariba resettle- 


ment project got under way? What happened to the people who used to 
live there ?”” 


EAST AFRICA 
Kenya 


Constitutional Conference Report? 


THE Constitutional Conference came to an end on February 21 after five 
weeks. Seventeen full plenary sessions were held and there were many 


informal meetings between the Secretary of State and various groups at the_ 


Conference and also between the groups themselves. 

In his opening statement Mr. Macleod said: ““Independence—I hope 
within the Commonwealth—is the ultimate objective, but it is not the task 
of this Conference. Our task is to plan the next step in Kenya’s constitu- 
tional evolution, to see at what pace Kenya can assume greater responsi- 
bility for the conduct of her own affairs . . . When I speak of Parliamen- 
tary institutions I am thinking of the Westminster model . . . It is that 
system that I hope to see flourish in Kenya. . . . As time goes on Africans 

. . will be in the majority position and their voice will be the predomi- 
nant voice. With developments in the franchise African influence will 
necessarily and significantly increase. But I do not approach this in terms of 
majority rule by a particular race. Africans will attain their position not 
just because they are Africans but because the majority of those who will 
come to play a part in the government of their country will be Africans.” 

A number of times the talks threatened to collapse but finally after 
general discussion and informal meetings to discover how much common 
ground existed the Colonial Secretary put forward the following Constitu- 
tional proposals: 

(a) The Legislature: There should be sixty-five Elected Members. Fifty- 
three of these would be elected on a common roll and twelve would be 
National Members. (i) The position of minority communities on the 
common roll should be safeguarded by reservation of twenty of the fifty- 
three seats, allocated as to ten European, eight Asian and two Arab. 
There should be communal primary elections for the reserved seats, in 
order to ensure that the candidates elected commanded the effective and 
genuine support within their own community. (ii) For all common roll 
seats the franchise should be as follows: (a) ability to read and write own 
language (or over 40 years of age); or (b) office holder in wide range of 
scheduled posts at time of registration or (c) income £75 per annum. 
(iii) The National Members would be elected by the Elected Members of 
the Legislative Council using proportional representation (single non- 
transferable vote) except in contests for single seats. Seats should be 
reserved as follows: four Africans, four Europeans, two Asian Non- 
Muslims, one Asian Muslim and one Arab. (iv) The Governor would 
retain the right to nominate Members, but if Elected Members becoming 
Ministers brought with them to the Government benches a substantial 
number of supporters, the need to exercise this power would be reduced. 

(b) The Executive: (i) The Council of Ministers should consist of 
twelve Ministers, with an Arab representative having the right of atten- 
dance. (ii) There should be an unofficial majority in the Council; an appro- 


priate division might be four official and eight unofficial Ministers: (iii) 


The eight unofficial posts should be filled by four Africans, three Europeans 
‘DIGEST VII, 4. *Cmd 960, H.M.S.O., Is. 


and one Asian. (iv) The Governor should retain the right to appoint 
Ministers and distribute portfolios. 

In putting forward these proposals, the Secretary of State recognized 
that they did not afford one section of the Asian Community (either Muslim 
or non-Muslim depending on which section provided the one Asian 
Minister) the opportunity of making its views known directly in the 
Council of Ministers. He proposed to give this question further considera- 
tion in consultation with the Governor. 


After studying these proposals the views of the various groups were as 
follows : 

United Party entirely opposed but anxious to take part in further dis- 
cussions on safeguards and other related matters. 

Asian and Arab Elected Members had reservations, particularly about 
composition of Council of Ministers, but were prepared to accept pro- 
posals. 

African Constituency Elected Members although having reservations 
particularly in relation to the level of the franchise, the proportion of 
African Ministers and the position of the National Members were pre- 
pared to accept the proposals as the next stage in Kenya’s constitutional 
development. 

The New Kenya Group on the assumption that the wide measure of 
agreement at the Conference would be reflected in general support for 
stable government and true co-operation of all races in all spheres, and 
that there would be an early agreement on the principles of all necessary 
safeguards, agreed with the African Elected Members and others that the 
constitution of Kenya in the next stage should be as outlined in the pro- 
posals. 

There was a deadlock towards the end of the talks when the Conference 
turned to consider the safeguards which should secure a wide range of 
fundamental rights to the people of Kenya. Deep differences arose be- 
tween the African Elected Members and Mr. Blundell’s New Kenya Group 
concerning the question of the expropriation of property, the conditions 
under which this would be permitted, and the form of the safeguards which 
should be written into the new constitution. Delegates went into com- 
mittee to consider minority safeguards based on a draft Bill of Rights 
drawn up by Dr. Thurgood Marshall (Special Adviser to the African 
Constituency Elected Members) and the Nigerian Bill of Rights. Trouble 
came when the Europeans asked for specific protection for minorities 
particularly in regard to land and education to be written into a Kenya 
Bill of Rights. 

The Africans held that the two documents before the committee 
adequately protected individual rights regardless of race, religion or sex, 
and said they were not prepared to discuss land or education in the context 
of a Bill of Rights. They insisted that no government could have its hands 
tied in advance against reforms. There matters stood until the Colonial 
Secretary intervened at the eleventh hour. Mr. Macleod did not produce a 
compromise formula, as he had done over the earlier deadlock on the 
franchise and legislature. He did not ask the delegates to commit themselves 
to anything specific but to take note of the Government’s views. He 
realized that on this issue there was no hope of real agreement. (East 
Africa and Rhodesia, February 25.) 

Mr. Macleod told the Conference: “‘It is the firm view of H.M. Govern- 
ment that legal provisions are needed in the proposed constitution, which 
will be made by Order-in-Council, to provide for the judicial protection of 
human rights, on the lines of the provisions in the Nigeria (Constitution) 
Order in Council, taking into account the draft prepared by Dr. Thurgood 
Marshall and the special circumstances of Kenya . . . H.M. Government 
considers it important to include protection for property rights. Only by 
this means will it be possible to maintain confidence, and to encourage 
development and investment, including the attraction of overseas capital, 
not only in the immediate future but also in the long term. Accordingly, 
H.M. Government think it right to include provisions founded on the — 
principle that there should be no expropriation of property except to fulfil 
contractual or other legal obligations upon the owner, or for purposes to 
the benefit of the country (due regard being paid to human needs and 
individual hardship, confidence and stability, and advantage to the 
country’s economy). Full and fair compensation should be given to the 
owner of any property expropriated, together with the right of recourse 
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to the Courts (including the normal channels of appeal) for the judicial 
determination of his rights, and of the amount of compensation to be 
paid to him.” 

Mr. Macleod also insisted that the appointment of judges must not be a 
political matter and that the legal code provided would “ensure that any 
measure by which those laws were changed would conform to the funda- 
mental principles required to safeguard individual rights”. This, he ex- 
plained, would neither invalidate nor enshrine laws now in force in Kenya. 

Stressing the importance of agricultural development, Mr. Macleod 
said: “Recently there have been suggested reforms in the system of land 
tenure aimed at placing it on a non-racial basis with good husbandry as the 
main criterion for use. I think that against this background there is a 
special need to see that land development is maintained, that investment in 
land is increased and in particular that Africans are encouraged and helped 
to take a greater share in the agricultural industry. . . . The Governor 
has told me that the Kenya Government will undertake an immediate 
review to ascertain to what extent these various schemes and the existing 
financial institutions designed to help all farmers could be co-ordinated and 
perhaps joined together into one whole. . . . In the light of this review Her 
Majesty’s Government will be ready to consult with financial institutions 
and with other authorities to help find this capital. The International Bank 
are already considering a scheme related to African areas, and they will 
now be approached to see whether they would favour participation in a 
more comprehensive project. To show the belief of H.M. Government in 
the value of such a scheme, H.M. Government will undertake, in the light 
of the Kenya Government review, that £5 million in loans will be available 
from the above or other sources for relending.” 

To ease the financial problems of Kenya and the other East African 
territories, Mr. Macleod said H.M. Government had decided that as from 
i July, 1960, they would assume financial responsibility for the cost of the 
East African Land Forces. The recurrent cost of the Forces to Kenya in 
the present financial year is estimated at £1,128,000. 

Before returning to Kenya, the fourteen African elected delegates had 
a two-hour meeting with Mr. Macleod and Sir Patrick Renison, the 
Governor of Kenya. They presented a memorandum on a number of issues, 
including a plea for the release of Kenyatta. They received an undertaking 
from the Governor that in the new-found atmosphere of the Lancaster 
House agreement he was prepared to remove the ban on certain colony- 
wide political parties and to see how far he could go to relax conditions 
under which political meetings might be held. Sir Patrick Renison also 
said he was ready as soon as he returned to Kenya to consider closely the 
question of varying the restrictions on the former senior Chief Koinange 
(94-year-old father of Mr. Koinange, second special adviser to the Africans 
at the London conference). 

Mr. Ngala and his group emphasized that some detained persons in 
Kenya had already served seven years’ imprisonment, and many had been 
detained for more than seven years without trial—‘in our view a complete 
denial of basic human rights”. (The Times, February 23.) 

The African Elected Members also brought up the question of 
sovereignty over the coastal strip and the 1895 agreement between Britain 
and the Sultan of Zanzibar; the delegation stated: ““The Africans are now 
about to take over the administration of Kenya. They will definitely dis- 
regard the treaty and, once and for all, abrogate the coastal strip claim 
- « « making it an integral part of Kenya.” (The Times, February 24.) 

The Arab Elected Members of the Legislative Council, Sherriff M. A. 
Shatry and Sheikh Mahfood S. Mackawi, are opposed to any move to 
absorb the coastal strip into Kenya colony. The coastal strip constitutes 
the Kenya Protectorate and is under the sovereignty of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar. 

The treaty provides that “the administration shall be entrusted to 
officers appointed direct by Her Britannic Majesty's Government, to 
whom alone they shall be responsible”; that Britain shall pay the Sultan 

£17,000 a year; and that the area shall remain under the Sultan’s 
sovereignty. Britain may abrogate the treaty at six months’ notice; there 
is no Clause authorizing the Sultan to do likewise. (Guardian, January 23.) 


Comment in Kenya 
On behalf of the United Party, Group Captain Briggs said: ‘This is a 





political deathblow to the European community in Kenya...” Mr. 
Michael Blundell, of the New Kenya Group, considered the Europeans’ 
contribution in Kenya was by no means finished. “‘There is an opportunity 
now for everyone to contribute towards making a new country in the 
Commonwealth. It only needs imagination, courage, drive and energy— 
instead of dripping defeatism.” He was keenly aware that the concessions 
he had made to the African nationalists in accepting an African majority 
in the Legislature and a four-three superiority over elected Europeans in 
the Executive had severely shocked many of his European supporters in 
Kenya. “There remains a challenge and a revolution in our thinking which 
we have got to make in our country on our return. I am certain that 
together we can meet that challenge and achieve that revolution in our 
thinking and make a success of our country.” 

Mr. Ngala, leader of the African Elected Members, said: “Many 
things have been said in this Conference. Some of them fall very much 
short of the expectations of the Africans, particularly at home. But I 
believe what we have got out of this Conference in the form of new con- 
stitutional proposals will act as an instrument along the road to inde- 
pendence. We are now in a position to go home and do our best through 
working together.” Later Mr. Ngala made it clear that his group were not 
committed to any land policy made by the British Government. They had 
already treated the new constitutional proposals as a separate issue from 
land or safeguards. (The Africans have not disputed the question of com- 
pensation.) (East Africa and Rhodesia, February 25.) 

At the first full meeting of the New Kenya Group held after the London 
Conference, the Group discussed its attitude to the conference and fully 
endorsed its delegates’ acceptance of the Secretary of State’s proposals, 
subject to the reservations. These were “that the wide measure of agree- 
ment at the Conference would be reflected in general support in Kenya for 
stable Government and true co-operation of all races in all spheres, and 
that there would be an early agreement on the principles of all necessary 
safeguards”. 

The New Kenya Group wishes to make it clear that while the final 
outcome of the Conference was not what they had hoped to achieve, the 
Secretary of State’s proposals had been accepted in the best interests of the 
country as a whole and it was their intention to make these proposals 
work. 

On the question of safeguards the New Kenya Group’s view had been 
and still is that all individual property rights must be respected. While no 
individual Bill of Rights could preclude any future government from exer- 
cising its sovereign authority to deal with all land throughout the country 
on an equal basis under the law, provision in the Constitution must be 
made to ensure that sovereign power cannot be used in a partisan or dis- 
criminatory manner. The New Kenya Group rejects any suggestion that 
legal title to land, either in the Highlands, or Native Land Units or elsewhere 
in Kenya can be generally in dispute, and considers that such suggestions 
will, should they persist, tend to endanger the spirit of true co-operation of 
all races and tribes expressed by the New Kenya Group as a prerequisite 
to their acceptance of the Secretary of State’s proposals. (Kenya Weekly 
News, March 4.) 

The Editor of the Kenya Weekly News commented (February 19): 
“‘None can doubt that the policy of Her Majesty’s Government in Kenya 
has been very greatly influenced by extraneous factors. . . . The scuttle 
from Africa was greatly speeded by General de Gaulle and the rush of 
events in the Congo was, it seems, an unpleasant shock to the British 
Cabinet. Tanganyika is on the verge of responsible government and Uganda 
would quickly follow suit if it were not for the internecine quarrels of the 
rival tribes and factions. Whatever be the major outcome of the Monckton 
Commission it is virtually certain that considerable constitutional advance 
in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia is a foregone conclusion. More- 
over, there are reports that one of the main reasons for the Prime Minister's 
recent visit to South Africa was to discuss the future of the protectorates 
of Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland. . . . 

“The London Conference offers to Kenya some shelter against the 
wind of change that is blowing through Africa, at least in terms of time. 
Due to the difficulty of compiling the electoral rolls, the new constitution 
can hardly be in force for a year or more. Eighteen months may well be a 
more realistic estimate. As at present envisaged it will last for the term of 
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the next Legislative Council. That is for four years; unless it be decided to 
extend that term to five years and bring it into line with the normal life of a 
British Parliament. There is something to be said for a less frequent recur- 
rence of election fever. Mr. Blundell said that the New Kenya Group 
“succeeded in obtaining a further period before responsible government 
for training and experience”. In the political sense, time is the most valu- 
able commodity in Africa today; for without it, there is no manner nor 
means of ensuring that when a transfer of power takes place it is to respon- 
sible men with some training in the art of governance. 

“By far the most important issue finally determined at the Conference 
is that, sooner or later, Kenya will be ruled by an African Government. 
When Mr. Macleod wound up the interminable debate at Lancaster House 
he said, ‘I want to say something about who is going to be in the majority 
in future. As time goes on Africans, and I use the word in the commonly 
accepted sense, will be in the majority position and their voice will be the 
predominant voice.’ The issue is no longer whether that will happen but 
when it will happen. We have come to the end of an era and it is time to 
look at another Kenya. 

“First, be it noted that during the last week or so of the Conference 
the African Elected Members moved a long way from the political demands 
which they so persistently stated. There will be no ‘responsible govern- 
ment’ in 1960: there will not be universal adult suffrage: the cries for 
so-called Uhuru and ‘one-man-one-vote’ will not be met. There will not 
be an African Chief Minister nor a Council of Ministers appointed, in 
whole or in part, by an African Chief Minister. No doubt, in the selection 
of Ministers, the Governor, will consult the various groups in the legis- 
lature but the decision will be his. The principle of the Specially Elected 
Members, although the name has been changed to National Members, has 
been preserved and this must have been a particularly hard pill for the 
Africans to swallow. 

“Secondly, be it noted that this is the first occasion on which it has 
been possible for any of the European Elected Members to reach any sort 
of agreement with any of the African Elected Members, on constitutional 
matters. There has certainly been some change of heart, and much greater 
willingness to co-operate than heretofore. Moreover, several of the African 
Elected Members, on several occasions while they were in London, ex- 
pressed in high and influential circles their full appreciation of the vital 
importance of European agriculture to the economy of Kenya. 

“Inevitably judgement of the proposed new constitution must largely 
depend on whether there be faith in the sincerity of the African Elected 
Members. Indeed, on that issue almost all else depends: and it can only be 
determined by deeds and by time. Clearly the greatest and the most impera- 
tive need in Kenya today is to restore faith in the future integrity and 
stability of the Government: and particularly in the future for European 
agriculture which is the mainstay of the country’s economy. If European 
agriculture were gravely to decline, through the lack of any sense of 
security, there would be an economic collapse that would grievously 
affect all the people of Kenya. It is understood that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has decided against any scheme of compensation for European 
settlers who wish to quit Kenya. There remains the greater need to under- 
write land values by way of a Fund—say a Land Development Board— 
equipped with adequate finances—so that farmers know precisely where 
they stand and be effectively ensured against the need to sell out on a 
depressed and glutted market. It seems that there is good prospect that such 
a fund will be established. 

“There is so much yet to learn about the details of the proposed new 
constitution, the proposed ‘safeguards’—ephemeral though they may 
well be—about the Bill of Rights, and about the various measures such as 
the Land Development Board and an Education Board, tied up with the 
constitution, that it is premature to form any considered judgement. 
Meanwhile two questions must be asked. First, in all the current circum- 
stances of the ‘wind of change’ in Africa, of Great Britain’s policy, of the 
trend of world opinion, was there ever a chance of a more favourable 
outcome, from the point of view of the European community, of the Lon- 
don Conference? Secondly, what is rejection by the European community 


likely to achieve—other than to increase depression and insecurity? To 


ask those questions is not to suggest the answers; but they are questions 
which demand very careful consideration.” 


There is no doubt that a great majority of the British people who take 
an interest in Colonial affairs approve of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government to be quit of Britain’s responsibilities in Africa as soon as is 
convenient. . . . It is, indeed, remarkable that almost every European 
delegate at the Conference, including Mr. Blundell, was shocked by the 
rapid change of outlook towards Colonial policy. Throughout the com- 
ment in the Press on the result of the Conference there was the note of 
satisfaction that the political influence of the European community in 
Kenya had been drastically reduced and that they had been taken down 
more than a peg or two. Since the end of the Conference there has been, 
here and there, a change of tune and some pricking of conscience about 
the rights of the settlers in the Highlands. (Kenya Weekly News, March 4.) 


Press Comment 


The Observer (February 21) said: “Now that a different kind of Kenya 
is about to be achieved, many settlers will wish to leave. The British Govern- 
ment has, we believe, a duty to ensure that they can do so without undue 
financial loss. . . . The Colonial Secretary . . . who has shown so much 
good sense in his handling of the Kenya Conference—should perhaps 
reconsider his unwillingness to set up a Land Development Fund which 
would compensate those settlers wishing to sell their land and help resettle 
other Kenyans on the land thus vacated.” 

At the close of the Conference, The Times (February 22) commented: 
“It has been a remarkable achievement for a new Secretary of State for 
the Colonies to have acquainted himself so quickly and thoroughly with 
the whole complexity of the Kenya scene. His patience and skill in the 
role of mediator have been exemplary. Mr. Blundell has been indefatig- 
able behind the scenes, working to further the ideals which have through- 
out inspired his political life. Mr. Mboya has grown in stature. So far he 
has held his group of African Elected Members together and negotiated 
ably on their behalf. The Asians have shown understanding in helping to 
make possible an agreement which has offered perhaps little obvious 
tangible advantage except that derived from the knowledge that a peace- 
able settlement is the only sure guarantee of their future in Kenya.” 

Le Monde (February 24) commented: “Eight years after the beginning 
of the bloody Mau Mau uprising, the British Government sets to work to 
prevent the situation in Kenya from becoming like that in Algeria, to 
which this country has often been compared. The approval of the plan 
presented by Mr. Macleod, Secretary for the Colonies, at the Conference, 
seems to prove that Mr. Macmillan has committed himself to the right 
path. 

“Mr. Macleod has carried off an important personal success, after 

having met the ostracism, first of the Africans, then of the Europeans. The 
many private discussions which he has undertaken on the verge of the 
Conference with the one side and the other have finally led to a satisfactory 
compromise. The Africans will not get independence this year, but on the 
other hand the settlers in Kenya have accepted the establishment of an 
African majority in the Legislative Council. The electoral body has been 
considerably enlarged, thanks to a radical modification of the qualifica- 
tions needed to belong to the electoral roll. A million Africans will be able 
to take part in the next election which will be produced by a single electoral 
body.” 
The Editor of East Africa and Rhodesia wrote: “What H.M. Govern- 
ment has inflicted upon Kenya deserves to be called the Macblundell 
Constitution, for that term places the responsibility for the unprincipled 
and irremediable surrender to clamour upon the politicians primarily 
responsible. . . .” 

Referring to Mr. Blundell’s metaphor that all races in Kenya were 
travelling in the same bus together, “‘perhaps the African driving and the 
European reading the map”, the Editor said: ““Mr. Macmillan had already 
given the signal to board the nationalist bus, and Mr. Macleod was not 
the man to argue or hesitate. With scarcely a pause, he hauled in Mr. 
Blundell, who dragged along his delegation—to the undisguised satis- 
faction of the passengers already seated, Messrs. Ngala and company, 
whose toughest adventurer, Mr. Mboya, had, as usual, placed himself in 
the driving seat . . . he shouted into the microphones which always seem 
to be at his disposal that the vehicle was to be driven at top speed to 
independence; there was to be no dalliance on the way, for ‘this new 
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Constitution will be out of date before it is brought in’. Yet Macblun- 
dellism is represented as a success for moderation on all sides! 

“The fact that it threatens to destroy all the high hopes of civilization 
in Kenya, endangers many thousands of active African loyalists, and will 
depress the standards and reduce the prospects for millions, has, so far 
as we know, been faced by no publication except East Africa and Rhodesia 
and by no public men in or connected with East Africa except the four 
United Party delegates to the London Conference and Sir Ferdinand 
Cavendish-Bentinck, who, to his honour, has in protest resigned the 
office of Speaker. . . . Most Conservative M.P.s are abashed, but not 
even one has yet said a word of criticism in public. 

“Public meetings in Kenya are said to be overwhelmingly in favour of 
Macblundellism—perhaps because care has been taken to arrange the 
right kind of audiences. If New Kenya Group members of the Legislative 
Council are so sure of support, why do they refuse the challenge of the 
United Party to resign and fight by-elections on the issue? That is the way 
to demonstrate their confidence and vindicate it if they can. Why, inci- 
dentally, have none of the non-official nominated members of the Legis- 
lature resigned? Are all of them satisfied with last month’s transactions 
in London?” (East Africa and Rhodesia, March 10.) 


Speaker’s Resignation 

Sir Ferdinand Cavendish-Bentinck, Speaker of the Legislative Council, 
has resigned both as Speaker and as a Member of the Council. He said: 
“Finding myself out of sympathy with the trend of current events, I feel 
that I might be unable conscientiously to discharge the functions of the 
office of Speaker with that complete detachment and impartiality which are 
essential to the proper discharge of the functions of that high office.” 

Sir Ferdinand, enlarging on the reasons for his resignations a few days 
later, said that the recent Conference had struck a “harsh” and “‘catastro- 
phic” blow to the interests of minorities in Kenya. The British proposals 
came as a shock to most delegates. The Conference seemed to have been 
converted into a forum “summoned to listen in secret session to the im- 
posed dictates of the British Government”, he said. It had agreed on a 
system of franchise heavily weighted against Europeans and Asians, and 
no safeguards of any value had resulted. 

Sir Ferdinand said that he was convinced that all the colony’s minori- 
ties must unite and demand from Britain, during the next few years of 
readjustment, the following guarantees: freedom from intimidation; just 
compensation for those who wish to leave or whose land is expropriated, 
including adequate payment for disturbance (a more generous figure than 
valuation); effective measures to prevent land speculation; facilities for 
education and hospital services on a communal basis until such times as 
all wish otherwise; and truly effective representation in the legislature. 

Sir Ferdinand, who was first Chairman of the Agricultural Settlement 
Board and later Minister of Agriculture, said he had relied with “‘puerile 
naiveté” in the past on British assurances when encouraging people to 
settle in Kenya, but in contradistinction from the British Government he 
retained some moral obligations to the people concerned. 


The Next Step 


On his return, Mr. Tom Mboya said: “Developments are taking place 
in Africa so fast that it is completely a dream that this Macleod constitu- 
tion is to last four or five years. The African Elected Members gave no 
agreement in London that this constitution would last four or five years. 
Indeed, we have stated that we should now move immediately towards 
independence. Much has been said about the future of the White settlers. 
There is no doubt now in anybody’s mind as to Kenya’s future. There is 
no future here for Group Captain Briggs and his followers if they believe 
in European supremacy and domination. There is a future for anybody 
who believes in democracy.” (Sunday Times, February 28.) 

In the House of Lords, Lord Salisbury asked the Government whether 
their attention had been drawn to the statements by Mr. Mboya, and 
why, if this was the attitude of the African Elected Members, the Secretary 
of State had stated in the White Paper that they were prepared to accept 
his proposals as the next stage in Kenya’s constitutional development. 

Lord Perth, Minister of State at the Colonial Office, said that he had 
seen Mr. Mboya’s remarks. The African Constituency Elected Members 





had, as the report stated, accepted the proposals of the Colonial Secretary 
as the next stage in development. The Conference did not consider how 
long the next stage should last. The Government would certainly reject 
any suggestions that the new structure should be pulled down as soon as 
it had been erected. (Hansard, March 8.) 

When shown Lord Perth’s statement, Mr. Mboya suggested that the 
Minister of State for Colonial Affairs had merely confirmed his (Mr. 
Mboya’s) own statement that the African Elected Members were not com- 
mitted to any specified period for the duration of the new constitution. 


At the multiracial United Kenya Club Mr. Mboya said that the new 
constitution fell so far short of the immediate desires of the African people 
that it was necessary urgently to consider what further steps should be 
taken to ensure that changes in Kenya would keep pace with the aspira- 
tions of the people. The African Elected Members had urged the Colonial 
Secretary to form a post-elections committee charged with the task of 
working out independence. 

He warned Europeans who might wish to set themselves up as an 
obstacle in the way of African aspirations and constitutional development 
that, if they appeared to constitute such an obstacle in African eyes, they 
would cause a great deal of trouble, and would do more harm to them- 
selves than to the Africans. Goodwill was not a one-way traffic, and leaders 
of allcommunities, not just the African leaders, were required to show good- 
will. “Unless they are responsive to the wishes, aspirations, thoughts, and 
feelings of our people, they are making it impossible for us to generate 
that atmosphere,” Mr. Mboya said. (The Times, March 10.) 


Somaliland, British 


Election Results 


IN the second general election held on February 17, the result was: Somali 
National League, 20; Somali United Party, 12; National United Front, 1. 

Before the election the S.U.P., a new group, joined forces with the 
S.N.L., led by Mr. Mohammed Egal. The single seat won by the National 
United Front was obtained by Michael Mariano, vice-president of the 
N.U.F. The Somali Youth League failed to gain any of the seats. All parties 
are agreed on some form of link with Somalia, where the leading party is 
the Somali Youth League. 

The new Executive Council will consist of the Governor as President, 
three ex-officio members and four Unofficial Members of the Legislative 
Council. The members of the Executive Council will be given departmental 
responsibilities and will be called Ministers. Any decision of the Executive 
Council will be decided by a majority vote, and the fact that the Governor 
has no original vote gives the four Somali members a commanding posi- 
tion in deciding matters. (Somaliland News, February 22.) 

Mr. Mohamed Haji Ibrahim Egal is recognized as the leader of the 
parliamentary coalition. After consulting Mr. Mohamed Egal, the 
Governor has appointed the following Elected Members of the Legislative 
Council to be members of the Executive Council. Mr. Mohamed Egal 
(Local Government), Mr. Ahmed Haji Dualeh (Natural Resources), 
Mr. Ali Gerad Jama (Communications), Mr. Haji Ibrahim Noo (Social 
Services). 


The Governor has also appointed Mr. Yusuf Ismail Samater as an 
Assistant Minister. 


Council of Elders Proposed 


The Government has published proposals which are to be submitted 
to the new Government concerning the establishment of a Council of 
Elders. If the proposals are accepted, the Council of Elders will consist 
of the six sultans and the Chief Kadi as permanent members, and four 
akils, one religious leader and two other prominent elders from each 
district, to be nominated each year to represent their districts. 

The purpose of this Council is to make available to the Legislative 
Council and to Ministers the advice and experience of traditional tribal 
elders and religious leaders, whose special knowledge and understanding of 
the problems of interior people and the country generally will be of parti- 
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cular value to Government in deciding policy. It is, therefore, proposed 
that Ministers should be able to address the Council of Elders on important 
matters and that their staffs, including professional and technical officers, 
should also be permitted to describe and explain matters concerning agreed 
Government policy. It is not proposed that Ministers or their staffs should 
take part in the debates of the Council. The advice of the Council on any 
matter would be forwarded to Government, through the Ministry of 
Local Government, and a record of its proceedings would be published. 
(Somaliland News, February 15.) 


Problems of Collective Responsibility 


An article in the Somaliland News (February 8) discussed the desire 
of some people to dispense with the Somali custom of collective responsi- 
bility. It said: ““There is growing belief amongst Somalis that every indivi- 
dual should be made personally responsible for those actions now regulated 
by dia payment and that tribal responsibility should be removed. . . . 

“This requires a radical change in attitude of the whole population and 
some basic changes in the social and economic life of the country. Over 
85 per cent of the people live a nomadic life, and move about in tribes. 
The cohesive power of the tribe is the collective security which it offers to 
its members. . . . Collective security in its ideal form offers the nomad 
security in times of misfortune, and gives him some protection against 
attacks by hostile tribes. In return for the benefits which membership of a 
tribe conveys, the individual is expected to be loyal to the interests of the 
tribe, and friendly to its members in general. This loyalty is sometimes 
mistakenly used to prevent the disclosure of criminal acts when they are 
committed by members of the tribe against an outside group. 

“Against this background it is easy to see the difficulty of bringing 
criminals to justice. No doubt this difficulty was recognized by our fore- 
fathers. . . . Where there was strong leadership, it happened that the 
tribe would bring the guilty culprit to justice and hand him over to the 
aggrieved tribe to be punished. But over the years this leadership dis- 
appeared and instead the tribes resorted to paying compensation instead. 
Where compensation was not forthcoming, the aggrieved tribe invariably 
took the law into their own hands and struck back in revenge. This, in 
fact, is the position today. 

“It would be unrealistic to believe that if a body of men passed a 
decision that there should be no more collective responsibility, tribal 
fighting would end. On the contrary, if the aggrieved tribe is unable to see 
redress either through the courts or through Somali custom, they will no 
doubt resort to violence. It may be argued that people should go to court 
for redress. But this argument is only valid in a community where people 
are prepared to co-operate in bringing an offender to justice. In Somaliland, 
people seldom co-operate with the authorities to do this or give evidence 
against theculprit. . . . 

“‘No doubt when there is more security in the interior and people begin 
to live a more settled life this unfortunate practice will break down. But 
this cannot take place now while the people are compelled by their mode of 
existence to live and move about in tribes. This has been the experience 
with most pastoral people. In Somalia, the Government and some of the 
political parties are strongly anti-tribal in their policies. Yet despite their 
efforts they have not been able to effect any change in the traditional 
custom of collective responsibility where blood compensation is involved. 

“We must concentrate at this stage in educating the people in civic 
responsibility and encouraging a strong and just leadership amongst the 
tribes. A strong leadership, coupled with social discipline and a growing 
sense of civic responsibility will do much to remove the undesirable fea- 
tures of Somali custom.” 


Sudan 


Developments in Textiles 
A CONSORTIUM is to build a complete textile mill in the Sudan. The 
contract, worth nearly £6 million, was secured by British firms against 
world-wide competition. 
The mill is to be built in Khartoum for John Theodoracopulos, the 


Sudan American textile firm, and is being financed from American ana 
British sources. It will start operation during 1961 and will be in full 
operation with 3,000 workers during the following year. It is expected to 


have an output of 75 million yards of cloth a year. (The Times, February 
26.) 


Dangers of Communism 

General Abboud, the Prime Minister, said in an interview published in 
Cairo that Communism was his “No. 1 Enemy”. Its danger had lately 
increased. 

Communists were trying to infiltrate into many classes of the popula- 
tion. When saying this General Abboud produced a blue notebook and 
showed it to his interviewers. “In this book we have drawn up a plan to 
destroy Communism in the Sudan,” he said. He claimed that Communism 
had been behind all the recent conspiracies in the Sudan. 

“World Communism is directing its activities towards Africa. It is 
exploiting the African countries’ struggle with Imperialism. I expect new 
conspiracies, but they will be doomed to failure.” (East Africa and Rhodesia, 
December 3, 1959.) 


Tanganyika 


Mr. Nyerere’s Views 


Mr. JuLius NYerReRe, president of the Tanganyika African National 
Union, told a press conference in Washington that his country should 
become independent of British rule “within at the most five years”. Mr. 
Nyerere said that living standards had to be raised in order to solve the 
economic problem, and this would be a hard and time-consuming task. 
The idea that his country was not ready for self-government did not make 
sense at all. “If we fumble we are fumbling with our own affairs, not with 
those of other countries.” 

Asked if he expected aid from the United States, he replied that he 
hoped the U.S. could help Tanganyika with technical aid and assistance 
in education. (Uganda Argus, February 3.) 

Before he left for the United States, Mr. Nyerere told members of 
T.A.N.U. that their task was to work for their people and not to seek high 
posts and portfolios for themselves. 

“I have seen Tanu officers getting drunk with power,” he said, ‘‘and 
scheming to undermine one another. Some officers are too interested in 
finding ways of dominating others and in seeking to eliminate their friends 
from their posts.” It was a problem that was causing him some concern. 
He did not want Tanu officers to threaten people with using the power they 
would have when they were in office. 

“It would be nonsensical and a disgrace to get rid of the colonial rule 
and then find that our own Government did not please the people as much 
as that former Government. You and I must reform,” he said, “because if 
we do not we shall be blamed by the 200 million Africans. If we cannot 
reform then we must destroy Tanu because it will be of no use to the 
people of this territory.” 


President for Wachagga 


By a majority of 16,334 votes, in a secret ballot, the Wachagga tribe 
have decided in favour of abolishing the office of Paramount Chief of 
Mangi Mkuu and of introducing an elected president. The present holder 
of the office, Chief Thomas Marealle II, received 5,611 votes, while 21,945 
votes were cast in favour of the tribe having an elected president. Some 
44 per cent of the total electorate voted. The Government has agreed to 
the change. (East Africa and Rhodesia, February 18.) 


Agricultural Census 


Of Tanganyika’s total land area 218 million acres, i.e. less than 9 per 
cent, is cultivated. The Lake Province has the highest percentage of culti- 
vated land—21 per cent—with Central Province coming second with 
14 per cent, followed by Tanga with 11 per cent, while the remaining 
provinces are below the territorial figure of 9 per cent. 

Owing to technical difficulties the census was confined to farmers 
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occupying land under rights of occupancy or freehold. The African 
“shamba” type cultivation was excluded. (Tanganyika Public Relations 
Department, January 27.) 


Investment and Political Stability 


The Minister for Finance, Sir Ernest Vasey, referring to his recent 
visit to London, said he found the British Government, as was usual, to 
be not only full of sympathy and understanding, but prepared to carry 
that understanding into practice. He added: “I should like to say I am very 
impressed with the potentiality of Tanganyika as a place of economic 
development. 

“In London in the discussions I had, I found the City of London in 
particular very pleased with the period of political stability which they 
think Tanganyika can now look forward to. I found them quite prepared 
to talk about investment. Indeed, the first scheme one talked about—the 
Hale hydro-electric scheme—is a typical example of what one should be 
able to do in the near future.” 

Replying to a question, Sir Ernest said light industries would come into 
the country only if there was adequate purchasing power and consumption 
power. Although it seemed to shock some people, businesses existed for the 
sake of making profits. They could make profits only if the purchasing 
power of the population was sufficient to make certain that enough of their 
commodities could be sold. 

Sir Ernest said that Tanganyika had a tremendous potential in the 
agricultural field. If they could be successful in this they could lift not only 
the standard of living of the people of Tanganyika, but they would also be 
able to increase the purchasing power which would mean industries could 
operate on a profitable basis. 

Sir Ernest denied that he was occupying the post of Minister for 
Finance only temporarily. He was an East African interested in the 
development of Tanganyika, and he would stay as long as it was felt he 
was necessary or useful in assisting the progress of Tanganyika. 


Addressing the annual convention of the Association of Chambers of 
Commerce of Eastern Africa, Sir Ernest Vasey said: “The present 
Government of Tanganyika, and I am sure the future Government of 
Tanganyika after the elections this year, will be willing and anxious to 
preserve the general principle of economic co-ordination and of a com- 
mon market in East Africa. There must, however, be full recognition 
by everyone concerned that Tanganyika is an equal partner and will 
require the same consideration, policy and services from all who partici- 
pate in East African affairs as any equal partner is entitled to expect.” The 
people in Tanganyika understood quite well that the headquarters of big 
commercial firms have been placed in Nairobi because of administrative 
convenience and the desirability of operating from the geographical centre, 
but they are entitled to ask that policy and services should be thought about 
not only from the central point of view. 

“Tanganyika has the largest population of the three territories. Its 
purchasing power will, over the next ten years, almost certainly be increas- 
ing at a fast rate, and its people even today are resentful when they find 
that stocks and replacements are centred at a point with, in some cases, 
apparent disregard of the hold-up caused to local businesses and govern- 
ment by a failure to hold stocks and spares other than at the centre.” 

Advocating a less isolationist attitude on the part of commerce and 
industry, the Minister said: “The big commercial firms of Great Britain 
are today in the forefront of many of the great social movements expressed 
through the political instruments of the country. Politics is after all the 
science of government, and the Government must consider the problems of 
commerce and industry equally with all its other problems. 

“To suggest that a Government representative of the people of Tan- 
ganyika could stand aside and ignore the effect of the decisions of com- 
merce and industry without having regard to the position those decisions 
create in its territory—is to misunderstand the duty and scope of Govern- 
ment. 

“Tanganyika, I believe, wants to continue East African economic co- 
ordination and the East African Customs Union. It must be understood 
that the interests of Tanganyika will receive equal consideration in the 
decisions that are made by commerce and industry in East Africa. The 





fiscal problems of the inter-territorial structure must be solved by dis- 


cussions between the governments and the administrative bodies con- 
cerned.” 


The Acting Governor, Mr. J. Fletcher-Cooke, told the Convention 
that “against the background of political and constitutional development 
in East Africa generally and in Tanganyika in particular—the contribution 
which the Chambers of Commerce can make to a well-balanced develop- 
ment of the economic life of those territories is, as I see it, likely to increase 
substantially. It follows that your responsibilities in these matters will also 
increase.” (Tanganyika Public Relations Department, February 4.) 


Zanzibar 


Political, Economic and Social Advance 


DEMANDS for an elected majority in the Legislative Council at the next 
elections in July are being made by the African leader Abeid Karume. For 
the first time women will have the vote. 

Four-fifths of the world’s supply of cloves is produced in the twin 
islands of Zanzibar and Pemba and the growers’ association is taking part 
in a “Use More Cloves” campaign. Chemists are working to expand the 
existing use of clove products in cosmetics, deodorants, repellents and 
pharmaceutical preparations. 

Library sets of 200 books each are to be presented by the British 
Council to public libraries. The presentation sets comprise British books on 
many subjects, including geography, history, drama, art, science, mathe- 
matics, English literature, travel, citizenship and central and local govern- 
ment. 

In 1959 nearly 8,500,000 units of electricity were sold to consumers in 
Zanzibar, an increase of 11} per cent over the previous year. Furthermore, 
losses in the distribution of electricity fell from 12 to 10 per cent, indicating 


a substantial improvement in efficiency. (East African Standard, February 
5.) 


Uganda 


Constitutional Development 
Wild Report? 


Stir FREDERICK CRAWFORD, the Governor, addressing the Legislative 
Council, reaffirmed that it was H.M. Government’s resolve to lead Uganda 
by appropriate stages to full self-government. He said the Government 
accepted that the Legislature should have an elected majority, and that 
elections should be on a common roll with a further extension of the 
franchise and, for the reasons stated in the Constitutional Committee’s 
report, without any special electoral safeguards for minorities. 

In the Executive he said there should be a majority of non-official 
Ministers; and that of these non-officials the Governor will seek to appoint 
as many as possible, having regard to the circumstances obtaining after 
the next direct elections, from the Elected Members of the Legislative 
Council. ; 

Sir Fréderick added: “In the present circumstances H.M. Government 
is of the view that for the time being the Executive Council, or whatever 
similar body there may be in the future, should continue to be presided 
over by and advisory to, the Governor, and that the appointment of a Chief 
Minister would be premature. But what I have said will indicate that the 
constitutional changes that will be introduced represent a further and 
major step forward in progress towards self-government. The time is 
therefore not far off when a careful study must be made of the form of 
government that would be appropriate for a self-governing Uganda. 

“In this connexion, H.M. Government reaffirm their previous declara- 
tion which I made with the Secretary of State’s authority on November 17, 
1958, regarding the preservation and upholding of the status and dignity 
of the hereditary rulers. With this declaration in mind, and having regard 


also to the need to consider the whole question of the relationships of the 
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various parts of Uganda with the centre, H.M. Government contemplates 
the setting up of a commission to study these important problems. 

“I feel certain that this indication of H.M. Government’s intention to 
examine the problems surrounding Uganda’s future constitutional develop- 
ment and form of government will commend itself to all in this country 
as evidence of their resolve to lay the foundation in Uganda for a form of 
parliamentary and democratic government that will preserve what is best 
in the existing traditional institutions of this country and at the same time 
bring the country forward in peace and prosperity to independent status 
within the Commonwealth and offer it the best prospects for the future.” 
(East Africa and Rhodesia, February 25.) 

The Times (February 23) reported that the Government’s views on the 
Wild Report have caused great disappointment to African Elected Members 
of the Legislative Council. The proposals fall far short of the recommenda- 
tions in the Report, which envisaged that the party gaining a majority of 
seats at the next elections should form the basis of the Government. 

Mr. A. M. Obote, chairman of the Uganda National Congress, com- 
mented that as Britain appeared unwilling to share the views of the Report, 
there was no alternative but to demand complete independence at once. 

Members of the Uganda People’s Party said that they had been wasting 
their time trying to marshal support in the country for the Wild Report. 
Some commented on what they called the vagueness of the wording even 
where the Government appeared to be willing to implement the Wild 
proposals, and said that it would have been better had the Government 
said nothing at all until they were prepared to be more specific. 


‘*‘Buganda’s Position”’ 


Mr. Michael Kintu, the Katikiro, outlined the future of the Kabaka’s 
Government, in a pamphlet entitled Buganda’s Position. He predicted that 
the number of ministries would be increased and the Ministry of Justice 
expanded. The setting-up of more industries would increase the country’s 
wealth and cut down the number of unemployed. The adoption of new 
agricultural techniques would also help the country’s economy. 

Mr. Kintu said: “Buganda will have its own army. . . . Some people 
will tell the Baganda that under the 1900 Agreement, Buganda must be 
treated equally in all respects as the other provinces in Uganda. It must be 
understood that those other provinces referred to in the Agreement are 
merely on paper because Britain has failed to bring them into actual 
existence; and in any case it is not provided anywhere in the Agreement 
that Buganda is an integral part of Uganda.” British protection, he claimed, 
could be ended at any time by either the Baganda or the British. 

The Uganda Government issued a long statement in reply to this docu- 
ment. In it the Government reaffirmed its intention to ensure that whatever 
political changes may occur in Uganda the status and prestige of native 
rulers such as the Kabaka in Buganda and other rulers in Toro, Bunyoro, 
and Ankole shall be preserved. 

The Government statement incorporated a letter to the Kabaka, 
written on the instructions of the Colonial Secretary, which describes 
Buganda’s policy document as intemperate, misleading, and inaccurate, 
and goes on to strike at the popular Buganda myth that the Buganda 
agreements constitute a contract between two partners which either may 
terminate at will. This is described as misapprehension, and it is explained 
that “the state of protection depends in law not on the agreement but on 
notification in the London Gazette of June 19, 1894”. (Guardian, February 
19.) 

A later statement by the Lukiko said that “Buganda’s Position” was 
misinterpreted by people who wished to cause misunderstanding and con- 
fusion and to bring the Kabaka’s Government into disrepute. The state- 
ment continued : 

“The Kabaka’s Government and the Lukiko Parliament have all along 
advocated a federal form of government for Uganda. It has, however, 
become evident of late that there is a move among some people favouring 
a unitary form of government. This was one of the greatest reasons why 
Buganda desired to go it alone. In this respect, should an attempt be made 
to impose on Buganda an unacceptable form of government, and should 
British protection be withdrawn, it is the view of the Kabaka’s Govern- 
ment that the people of Buganda should then be free to decide their own 
future.” (Guardian, February 13.) 


Disturbed Area 

The Legislative Council has been asked to extend until at least the end 
of April the order which makes Buganda a disturbed area. The Chief 
Secretary, Sir Charles Hartwell, said that since the end of November, 
when the order was last extended, a further 173 incidents of violence, 
arson, damage to crops, or threats had been reported to the police, and it 
is generally believed that the actual number of incidents is greater but 
that people are afraid to tell the police. 


Traditionalists and Nationalists 


The rulers of Uganda’s four kingdoms, who met privately in the palace 
of the Kabaka of Buganda, have announced that their regular annual 
conference is to be held in a fortnight—much earlier than usual—because 
of the urgent constitutional problems facing the Protectorate. The Kabaka 
and the rulers of Ankole, Toro, and Bunyoro have also invited the Kya- 
bazinga of Busoga, who is not a hereditary ruler in the same sense, to 
join them. For the first time an invitation has also been issued to the 
Governor, Sir Frederick Crawford. (The Times, February 29.) 

In an editorial comment, The Times (March 1) said: “It is often said 
that the political problems of the British have been easier in West Africa 
than in East Africa because there are no European settlers there. But the 
present situation in Uganda would seem to belie that generalization. 

“Uganda is split by very serious sectional differences. There is first the 
difference between the ‘neo-traditionalists’ and the ‘nationalist’ politi- 
cians. And there is secondly the split between the big tribe of the Baganda 
and the other smaller tribes which are generally more backward and make 
up three-quarters of the population. To some extent the two opposing 
groups overlap. 

“Naturally enough these antipathies make the path of the British 
administrator extremely thorny. Traditionally it has been British policy 
to advance Uganda to self-government as a ‘unitary’ state. This aim 
has always been opposed by the Kabaka of Buganda and was the reason 
for his exile in 1953. When the Kabaka returned there was a mystical 
upsurge in support of his office. Moreover, the British had immensely 
strengthened his power by handing over services such as education and 
health to his Government. Today the Kabaka’s Government is probably 
the only organization capable of taking over power if the British authority 
should disappear overnight. 

“Out of the 1955 agreement, which brought the Kabaka back from 
exile, British traditional policy got one solid advance. The Buganda 
Government agreed to participate in direct elections to the central Legis- 
lature. In other words, it agreed to join in the building up of central unitary 
government for Uganda. But when the elections came in 1958 it boycotted 
them. Then the British set up a commission to recommend constitutional 
advances for the 1961 elections. The recommendations of the Wild Com- 
mission, published last December, were far reaching. They included uni- 
versal adult suffrage and responsible government with a chief minister. 
Last week the Governor, Sir Frederick Crawford, accepted that there 
should be direct elections throughout the whole of Uganda on a common 
roll with a low qualification for voting. He accepted also that there should 
be an elected majority in the Legislature and an unofficial majority in the 
Executive Council. Further than that he would not go. 

“The result has been an outcry from all the ‘nationalist’ political 
parties, weak and splintered as they are. From that point of view it may 
seem, in the present context of African political advancement, that the 
Governor has been timid. But to the Kabaka’s Government and the neo- 
traditionalists, on the other hand, the Wild Report was a thorough-going 
challenge. There are dangers either way: but to force the pace against 
them may well have been the greater.” 


Bukedi Disturbances 


The Kenya Weekly News (January 29) said: Uganda has had one of the 
worst weeks of rioting in its history. Exasperated by an accumulation of 
grievances, the Bakedi Tribe of Eastern Province seized any weapon that 
came to hand and set about their tribal government chiefs, officials and 
councillors. 


Security forces—police using anti-riot shotguns and the 4th Battalion 
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King’s African Rifles—totalling more than 800 were in action. Pitched 
battles were fought against mobs which blockaded the main roads from 
Mbale. African food supplies ceased to come in. About 300 refugees 
streamed into the town. Security forces captured some 500 rioters. 

Although the rioting was primarily aimed at the Tribal Government 
and few Non-Africans suffered, the Asian-owned Eastern Province bus 
company reported that six of their buses were “literally torn to pieces” on 
the roads. 

Bukedi District covers a jumble of tribes and sub-tribes totalling about 
300,000 people. It is one of the more backward and troublesome areas of 
Uganda and suffers from most of the animosities of the protectorate in 
potted form. One of the biggest sources of grievance is that very often the 
District Appointments Board gives the post of Chief to a man who is not 
from the same tribe, or faction, as the people he is ruling. To say that he 
does not enjoy their full confidence is a drastic understatement. 

This fine breeding ground for malpractice and discontent was com- 
plicated still further this year. The taxes to be levied on the various classes 
of citizen are published in advance, but owing to a poor cotton crop, fewer 
people than was expected came into the upper taxation brackets and 
Native government revenue was proportionately less. 

“This won't do,” said the District Council. “The chiefs will just have 
to make a second levy.” “Illegal!” cried Mr. Kirya of the Uganda National 
Congress, M.L.C. for Bukedi, who won his seat largely on promises to 
reduce taxation—and so, of course, it was. Protests and a demand for an 
investigation were submitted to the District Commissioner. In the mean- 
while, large numbers of tribesmen refused to pay taxes at all. The D.C. 
ordered an inquiry, but the people rejected it out of hand. Once again 
they said the inquiry committees consisted of just those people who had 
been responsible for levying the illegal taxes. 

Heavy sentences were passed on rioters. By January 30, 976 arrests 
had been made. The heaviest sentence was that of life imprisonment on a 
man who was described as the ring-leader of a “riotously assembled” 
crowd at Kirewa, 17 miles from Tororo. At the same court, three other 
men said to have played a major part in the disturbance were sent to 
prison for ten years; six others were given seven years; and six more 
sentenced to five years. 

A Commission of Inquiry into the disturbances has been set up. 
The terms of reference are to inquire into and report to the Governor on: 
(a) The origins and any other factors having a bearing on the civil dis- 
turbances which broke out in certain areas of the Bukedi and Bugisu 
districts of Eastern Province during January 1960. (6) The steps taken to 
deal with the said civil disturbances. 

The Commission is required to make recommendations in the light of 
their investigations. 


Education in Toro 

The Rukurato has passed a vote of “no confidence” in the District 
Education Officer, Mr. Stephen Hoyle. 

The Toro Parents Association, after a meeting in Fort Portal, ad- 
dressed a list of complaints to the Minister of Education and Labour. The 
letter spoke of: “The muddled manipulation of education in Toro from 
primary to university level, promoting an air of bitterness and calamity, 
besides leading to catastrophic results.” 

The main cause of the disagreement appears to be the fact that some 
schools enrolled fresh intakes of pupils every two years instead of annually, 
that an insufficient number of primary school leavers found places in 
secondary schools and that bursaries for higher education had been 
limited through lack of funds. The parents resolved to withdraw their 
children and boycott all the schools in the kingdom if they did not receive 
satisfaction. 

The Director of Education, Mr. C. R. V. Bell, said that the small 
number of Batoro children winning places in secondary schools was un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that the standard of primary education in the 
kingdom is the lowest in the Western Province, largely due to frequent, but 
unavoidable, changes in personnel. 

““We must do the best we can and a boycott of schools would achieve 
nothing except harm to the Batoro children,’ Mr. Bell said. (Taifa, 
February 19.) 
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Bechuanaland Minerals 


IN reply to a question from Mr. Creech-Jones, the Minister of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, Mr. Alport, said a mineral concession had been 
granted by the Bamangwato Tribe to a Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Company in the Rhodesian Selection Trust Group called “Bamangwato 
Concessions Ltd.” This concession gives the new company exclusive 
rights to prospect and explore for all minerals, except diamonds, oil and 
substances such as soil and stone, in the Bamangwato Reserve for a period 
of up to ten years. 

In the event of mineral discoveries of economic significance, mining 
rights may be exercised by Bamangwato Concessions Ltd., or by any 
mining companies formed by it for this purpose, for periods up to ninety- 
nine years. During the period of exclusive exploration rights the company 
will pay the tribe at the rate of £3,000 per annum. This is apart from the 
rental of approximately £2,000 per annum payable to the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate Government under the Mines and Minerals Proclamation. 
Any mining company that is formed will pay the tribe a royalty of 15 per 
cent of the excess of sales revenue over production costs as defined. 

The concession provides that the company and any mining company 
subsequently formed will, in so far as they consider reasonably practicable 
and consistent with the efficient carrying out of their operations, train 
members of the Bamangwato Tribe, and employ and provide opportunities 
for the advancement of those members who acquire the appropriate 
standards of skill and are in other respects suitable for employment and 
advancement. The concession also provides that the companies shall, in 
administering and carrying on their business, use their best endeavours to 
procure good relationships with their employees and act in accordance 
with the best traditions of good management. 

The company has also arranged with the tribe that, on the formation of 
a mining company under the concession, the tribe shall, without cost to 
themselves, acquire a 15 per cent shareholding interest and be entitled 
to nominate two directors of the mining company. (Hansard, March 2.) 


Basutoland Chieftancy 


Prince Constantine Bereng has been officially proclaimed Paramount 
Chief of the Basuto people. He succeeds his stepmother who resigned early 
in February after learning that her advisers and the great majority of the 
people supported Prince Bereng’s demand for the throne. 

The ceremonial installation of the new Paramount Chief took place on 
March 13 and coincided with the opening of the new National Council by 
the United Kingdom High Commissioner, Sir John Maud. 

The new ruler, who was given a tumultuous reception by his people, 
said he hoped the example of his predecessors would be a ladder he could 
climb to true leadership of the nation. Speaking at the opening of the 
National Council later, Sir John Maud said Basutoland was now entering 
a new era, in which the Basuto people would be called upon to work hard, 
show trust, and exercise responsibility in using the considerable powers of 
self-government granted to the Council under the new constitution. Speak- 
ing about the ideals which should animate the Council, he recalled Mr. 
Macmillan’s address at Cape Town, which, he said, set out those ideals— 
the creation of a society in which individual merit alone was the criterion 
of the economic and political advancement of all men. 

Paramount Chief Bereng expressed gratitude for the constitution and 
his confidence that the Basuto people would make a success of it. The 
Council, which has legislative power in a!l matters except defence, internal 
security and related minor questions, consists of eighty members. Forty 
are elected indirectly through the district councils, which are elected by 
universal suffrage; and forty are nominated or ex-officio members— 
twenty-two principal and ward chiefs, fourteen Paramount Chief's 
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nominees, and four European Government representatives. Of the forty 
elected members, twenty-nine are of the Basutoland Congress Party, 
which has strong African nationalist views and the avowed policy of 
achieving responsible government for Basutoland within the next ten years. 

An article in The Times (March 11) entitled “Democracy Comes to 
Basutoland” said: “‘A tall, dignified, courteous young Roman Catholic, 
who would have sat for his examinations in the school of philosophy, 
politics and economics at Oxford this summer, is instead preparing to 
govern his country as a constitutional monarch. He much regrets that his 
time at Oxford was cut short and he told me, recently, that he had hopes 
of, perhaps, going up again next year. But for the moment he has his hands 
full. . . . The leader of the most important left-wing force, the Basutoland 
Congress Party, Mr. Ntsu Mokhehle, and his senior associates assured me, 
emphatically, that they stood for the traditions of Moshesh, and recognized 
the essential role of his dynasty today under the new Paramount Chief. 

“Even so, the months ahead will be a testing period for the Basuto. They 
have been launched, with the guidance and the goodwill of the British 
protecting authority, on a course of democracy and self-determination. 
How they acquit themselves, how they carry the burden of their riovel 
responsibilities, will be watched with keen, critical attention by Dr. 
Verwoerd. Basutoland, a mountainous little country the same size as 
Belgium, is a British island in a sea of South African apartheid. She is sur- 
rounded on all sides by Union territory and her economy is completely 
bound up with that of her big neighbour. . . . 

“Basutoland which has been called the ‘sponge’ of South Africa, in- 
cludes the area where two of the largest rivers of the Union, the Orange 
and the Tugela, and the tributaries of the Caledon have their source. If 
these natural advantages were exploited to the full, a major improvement 
could be made to the water supplies of the Union. Mineral possibilities are 
thought to be confined to diamonds, for which Colonel Jack Scott has a 
concession. What Basutoland needs is a long spell of political tranquillity 
in the course of which her agricultural deficiencies are set right. . . . 

“The most fatal thing that could happen now would be for unrest 
among the newly chosen councillors to get in the way of the practical 
efforts being made to raise the standard of living. Most of the British 
advisers who know the Basuto best are satisfied that the strain of modera- 
tion and common sense in them will now be proof against any attempt by 
impatient extremists to run before they have learnt to walk. Time will 
prove whether that view is justified by events. The elections held in January 
surprised many of those, both British and Basuto, who are in close touch 
with the country. The sweeping victory of Congress was not generally 
expected. As a consequence of this, the balance of power has become deli- 
cately poised. Until the Regent Amelia Mantsebo Seeiso, the senior widow 
of the new Paramount’s father, was induced to hand over the chieftancy 
(which she did in February) nothing could be done about a reshuffle of the 
royal advisers. This has now been catried through and the dynasty has 
been given a fresh start.” 


South Africa, Union of 


Mr. Macmillan’s Speech 
Tue climax of Mr. Macmillan’s tour was his address to the House of 
Assembly in Cape Town on February 3. He said: “It is a special privilege 
for me to be here in 1960, when you are celebrating the golden wedding of 
the Union. At such a time it is natural and right that you should pause to 
take stock of your position—to look back at what you have achieved and 
to look forward to what lies ahead. 

“In the fifty years of their nationhood the people of South Africa have 
built a strong economy founded on healthy agriculture and thriving and 
resilient industries. During my visit I have been able to see something of 
your mining industty, on which the prosperity of your country is so firmly 
based... . 

“‘No one could fail to be impressed by the immense material progress 
which has been achieved. That all this has been accomplished in so short a 
time is a striking testimony to the initiative, energy, and skill of your 
people. 





“We in Britain are proud of the contribution we have made to this 
remarkable achievement. Much of it has been financed by British capital. 
According to a recent survey made by the Union Government, nearly two- 
thirds of oversea investment outstanding in the Union at the end of 1956 
was British. 

“But that is not all. We have developed trade between us to our com- 
mon advantage and our economies are now largely interdependent. You 
export to us raw materials and food—and, of course, gold—and we in 
return send you consumer goods and capital equipment. We take a third 
of all your exports and we supply a third of all your imports. . . . 

“As a soldier in the First World War, and as a Minister in Sir Winston 
Churchill’s Government in the Second, I know personally the value of the 
contribution which your forces made to victory in the cause of freedom. I 
know something, too, of the inspiration which General Smuts brought to 
us in Britain in our darkest hours. In the period of reconstruction when 
Dr. Malan was your Prime Minister, your resources greatly assisted the 
recovery of the sterling area in the post-war world. 

“‘Now, in the no less difficult task of peace, your leaders in industry, 
commerce, and finance continue to be prominent in world affairs. 

“Today, your readiness to provide technical assistance to the less well- 
developed parts of Africa is of immense help to the countries which receive 
it. It is also a source of strength to your friends in the Commonwealth and 
elsewhere in the western world. . . . 

“As I have travelled through the Union I have found everywhere, as I 
expected, a deep preoccupation with what is happening in the rest of the 
African continent. I understand and sympathize with your interest in 
these events, and your anxiety about them. Ever since the break-up of the 
Roman Empire one of the constant facts of political life in Europe has 
been the emergence of independent nations. They have come into existence 
over the centuries in different shapes with different forms of government. 
But all have been inspired with a keen feeling of nationalism which has 
grown as nations have grown. 

“In the twentieth century, and especially since the end of the war, the 
processes which gave birth to the nation-states of Europe have been 
repeated all over the world. We have seen the awakening of national con- 
sciousness in peoples who have for centuries lived in dependence on some 
other power. Fifteen years ago this movement spread through Asia. Many 
countries there, of different races and civilizations, pressed their claim to 
an independent national life. 

“Today, the same thing is happening in Africa. The most striking of all 
the impressions I have formed since I left London a month ago is of the 
strength of this African national consciousness. In different places it may 
take different forms, but it is happening everywhere. The wind of change is 
blowing through the continent. 

“Whether we like it or not, this growth of national consciousness is a 
political fact. We must all accept it as a fact. Our national policies must 
take account of it. 

“Of course, you understand this as well as anyone. You are sprung 
from Europe, the home of nationalism. And here in Africa you have your- 
selves created a full nation—a new nation. Indeed, in the history of our 
times yours will be recorded as the first of the African nationalisms. 

“And this tide of national consciousness which is now rising in Africa 
is a fact for which you and we and the other nations of the Western world 
are ultimately responsible. For its causes are to be found in the achieve- 
ments of Western civilization in pushing forward the frontiers of know- 
ledge, applying science in the service of human needs, expanding food 
production, speeding and multiplying means of communication, and, above 
all, spreading education. 

“As I have said the growth of national consciousness in Africa is a 
political fact and we must accept it as such. I sincerely believe that if we 
cannot do so, we may imperil the precarious balance of east and west on 
which the peace of the world depends. . . . 

“There are those parts of the world whose people are at present un- 
committed either to Communism or to our Western ideas. In this context 
we think first of Asia and of Africa. 

“As I see it, the great issue in this second half of the twentieth century is 
whether the uncommitted peoples of Asia and Africa will swing to the 
East or to the West. Will they be drawn into the Communist camp? Or will 
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the great experiments in self-government that are now being made in Asia 
and Africa, especially within the Commonwealth, prove so successful, and 
by their example so compelling that the balance will come down in favout 
of freedom and order and justice ? 

“The struggle is joined and it is a struggle for the minds of men. What 
is now on trial is much more than our military strength or our diplomatic 
and administrative skill. It is our way of life. The uncommitted nations 
want to see before they choose. What can we show them to help them 
choose aright? Each of the independent members of the Commonwealth 
must answer that question for itself. 

“It is the basic principle for our modern Commonwealth that we respect 
each other’s sovereignty in matters of internal policy. At the same time, we 
must recognize that, in this shrinking world in which we live today, the 
internal policies of one nation may have effects outside it. We may some- 
times be tempted to say to each other, ‘Mind your own business.’ But in 
these days I would myself expand the old saying so that it runs, ‘Mind 
your own business, but mind how it affects my business, too.’ 

“Let me be very frank with you, my friends. What governments and 
parliaments in the United Kingdom have done since the war in according 
independence to India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, and Ghana, and what 
they will do for Nigeria and the other countries now nearing independence 
—all this, though we take full and sole responsibility for it, we do in the 
belief that it is the only way to establish the future of the Commonwealth 
and of the free world on sound foundations. 

“All this, of course, is also of deep and close concern to you, for 
nothing we do in this small world can be done in a corner or remain hidden. 
What we do today in West, Central, and East Africa becomes known to 
everyone in the Union, whatever his language, colour, or tradition. 

“Let me assure you in all friendliness that we are well aware of this, 
and that we have acted and will act with full knowledge of the responsi- 
bility we have to you and to all our friends. Nevertheless, I am sure you 
will agree that in our own areas of responsibility we must each do what we 
think right. What we think right derives from long experience, both of 
failure and success in the management of our own affairs. 

“We have tried to learn and apply the lessons of both. Our judgement 
of right and wrong and of justice is rooted in the same soil as yours—in 
Christianity and in the rule of law as the basis of a free society. 

“This experience of our own explains why it has been our aim, in 
countries for which we have borne responsibility, not only to raise the 
material standards of living but to create a society which respects the rights 
of individuals—a society in which men are given the opportunity to grow 
to their full stature, and that must in our view include the opportunity to 
have an increasing share in political power and responsibility; a society in 
which individual merit, and individual merit alone, is the criterion for 
man’s advancement whether political or economic. 

“Finally, in countries inhabited by several different races, it has been 
our aim to find the means by which the community can become more of a 
community, and fellowship can be fostered between its various parts. . . . 

“It may well be that in trying to do our duty as we see it, we shall some- 
times make difficulties for you. If this proves to be so we shall regret it. 
But I know that even so, you would not ask us to flinch from doing our 
duty. You, too, will do your duty as you see it. 

“I am well aware of the peculiar nature of the problems with which you 
are faced here in the Union of South Africa. I know the differences be- 
tween your situation and that of most of the other states in Africa. . . . 

“As a fellow member of the Commonwealth, it is our earnest desire to 
give South Africa our support and encouragement, but I hope you won't 
mind my saying frankly that there are some aspects of your policies which 
make it impossible for us to do this without being false to our own deep 
convictions about the political destinies of free men, to which in our own 
territories we are trying to give effect. 

“I think we ought as friends to face together—without seeking to 
apportion credit or blame—the fact that in the world of today this differ- 
ence of outlook lies between us. . . . 

“The members of the Commonwealth feel particularly strongly the 
value of interdependence. They are as independent as any countries in this 
shrinking world can be, but they have voluntarily agreed to work together. 
I certainly do not believe in refusing to trade with people just because you 





dislike the way they manage their internal affairs at home. Boycotts will 
never get you anywhere. 

“Here I would like to say in parenthesis that I deprecate attempts which 
are being made in Britain today to organize a consumer boycott of South 
African goods. It has never been the practice of any government in the 
United Kingdom, including a Labour Government, to undertake or sup- 
port campaigns of this kind designed to influence the internal policies of 
another Commonwealth country.” 

Mr. Macmillan concluded: “But differences on one subject, important 
though it is, need not and should not impair our capacity to co-operate 
with one another in furthering the many practical interests which we share 
in common. The independent members of the Commonwealth do not 
always agree on every subject. It is not a condition of their association that 
they should do so. On the contrary, the strength of our Commonwealth 
lies largely in the fact that it is a free association of independent sovereign 
states, each responsible for ordering its own affairs but co-operating in the 
pursuit of common aims and purposes in world affairs. 

“Moreover, these differences may be transitory. In time, they may be 
resolved. Our duty is to see them in perspective against the background of 
our long association. . . . 

“For as time passes and one generation yields to another, human 
problems change and fade. Let us remember these truths. Let us resolve to 
build not to destroy. And let us remember always that weakness comes 
from division, and strength from unity.” (The Times, February 4.) 


Comment in South Africa 


Ex-Chief Luthuli described Mr. Macmillan’s address as “‘a wonderful 
speech—balanced, courteous and framed in a way that gave offence to 
nobody”. Mr. Luthuli added: “From my point of view, he took a line 
about which I am very happy. He reminded us in a realistic way of the 
realities of the present situation in Africa as a whole. We are not so naive 
as to believe that the impact of Mr. Macmillan’s speech will in any way 
help us, but the very fact that as the representative of the British Govern- 
ment and people he has taken a line along our own aspirations must surely 
make the Whites of South Africa think. At least he gave the African people 
some inspiration and hope.” 

Mr. Eric Louw, Minister of External Affairs, in an interview with Die 
Burger said that the British Prime Minister clearly indicated that his 
Government is opposed to the Union Government’s colour policy. “It 
seemed clear to me that his attitude was mainly due to concern about the 
position of the Western nations vis-d-vis Russia and her allies, particularly 
on the continent of Africa. It was also clear that the British Government is 
not sure about the attitude of Eastern nations, particularly Communist 
China. Britain is, of course, also concerned about her own future. 

“It therefore amounts to this, that because of Britain’s foreign policy 
and her prominent position in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization she 
is prepared to see South Africa, and also the Rhodesian Federation and 
Kenya, subjected to eventual Black control. The White man who developed 
and built up these countries must be prepared to abdicate. 

“It is true he did say Commonwealth countries should respect each 
other’s sovereignty in domestic matters, but then he went on and took 
precisely the opposite line. The question arises whether he felt he was 
entitled to criticize South Africa’s domestic policy because the Union is a 
member of the Commonwealth. Would Mr. Macmillan in the event of a 
visit to France criticize de Gaulle’s Algerian policy in a speech? I do not 
think so. If he should feel de Gaulle’s policy might have international 
repercussions, he would discuss it personally with the French President.” 

Mr. Louw said that Mr. Macmillan’s speech had been applauded by 
Socialists in England and Liberals in South Africa, but he doubted 
whether it would have any particular effect in most of the African states. 
(Daily Telegraph, February 9.) 

The Guardian (February 5) described press comment as “notably 
restrained”. The pro-Government Die Transvaler remarked mildly that the 
Prime Minister was from Europe and it was understandable that he would 
look at Africa in a different way from someone to whom it was a father- 
land. It was perhaps not possible for him to share the feeling of Europeans 
here towards growing African nationalism. 

A more vigorous comment came from another pro-Government paper, 
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Die Burger, which said: “Although Mr. Macmillan has acknowledged our 
special position he also made it clear that Britain could no longer afford 
to be seen in our company when certain of our affairs are broached. Britain 
must do her duty as she sees it—we cannot argue on that point. (But) the 
White nation of the southernmost point of Africa cannot abdicate to 
make it easier for the West to win a struggle, the methods and haste of 
which make us strongly doubt its eventual success.” 

The Natal Mercury said the Prime Minister spoke with a restraint that 
could not have offended the susceptibilities of even the fanatics of Afri- 
kaner nationalism, but that “implicit in his pronouncement was a warning 
to South Africa of the danger which lies in estrangement from the Com- 
monwealth and from the Western concept of liberty and human rights”. 


Comment Overseas 


Their (the Government’s) policy of baasskap apartheid has torn people 
from their homes, sent men into virtual slave labour on the farms, set one 
group of Non-Whites against another, and recently set African against 
African by enforced tribal divisions within the townships. The pass laws 
have created for the Whites what is in effect a slave-owning democracy; 
for the Non-Whites in the towns a hard, purposeless, and immoral life. 
Against these facts Mr. Macmillan’s speech must be judged. As a chiding 
it might have been appropriate in the Federation which at least occasionally 
tries to live up to its stated policy of partnership: for the Union, committed 
to the permanent identification of Whites with haves and others with 
havenots, it was an inadequate indictment. If a British Prime Minister 
had spoken the beliefs of the people of Britain about South Africa it would 
not have been possible for his listeners to applaud at the end. (Guardian, 
February 4.) 


Immediately, Mr. Macmillan’s courageous words seem unlikely to 
have much effect on South African attitudes. In the short run, their impact 
will probably be greatest in the territories of the Central African Federa- 
tion. For these are countries for which Britain bears ultimate responsibility, 
and the conclusion is plain. Our object, and our duty, is to create an inter- 
racial community in which “individual merit alone is the criterion for 
man’s advancement whether political or economic”. It would manifestly 
be shirking duty to relinquish responsibility before that object was securely 
on the way to fulfilment. So the conditions on which advance to nation- 
hood depends are clear, as the communities of the Rhodesias must be 
taking note. There should also be an important political effect at home. 
The Prime Minister’s statement of principles is one to which all parties 
here can surely adhere. (London Sunday Times, February 7.) 


The Times Political Correspondent wrote (February 8): “One measure 
of the political importance of Mr. Macmillan’s ‘wind of change’ speech 
before members of the Union Parliament in Cape Town on Wednesday 
may be taken in Africa. Another is the surprise it caused on first reading at 
Westminster and the deep impression it is making on M.P.s as they study 
the manifold implications. 

“It is probably not too much to say that by this one firm and sensitive 
speech Mr. Macmillan has at last disembarrassed the Government and 
Conservatives generally of the contradiction that has persistently confused 
their African policies, and has made possible from now on a draught of 
realism in the discussion of relations between Britain and the Union from 
which everybody except those on the left have shrunk. For there is no 
denying that in Government and official circles in Britain during recent 
years such South African questions as apartheid have been hedged about 
by taboo. 

“The Commonwealth club could not hope to continue on the basis of 
interference with or the pronouncement of judgements upon the manage- 
ment of a member’s internal affairs. . . . Yet it was inevitable that some 
Conservatives should feel restive under these constraints, and that they 
should sense that sooner or later Britain’s good will towards South Africa 
would have to purge itself of an underlying falsity or contradiction. 

“Last week Mr. Macmillan did precisely this, with what Westminster 
at any rate judges to have been a perfect balance of firmness and courtesy; 
and in the Commons and in Whitehall a different wind of change has been 
set blowing freshly through rooms and corridors. For their part, senior 
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Ministers, who seem to have had an inkling of the course the speech would 
take, are like men from whom a burden has been stripped; and Opposition 
leaders could hardly believe the evidence of the printed word.” 


Ghana’s Opposition paper, the Ashanti Pioneer (February 5) com- 
mented: “The effect of Mr. Harold Macmillan’s speech, profoundly 
momentous for its realistic frankness, on the Nationalist Government 
could be sensed from the vote of thanks moved by the Prime Minister 
of the Union, Dr. Hendrik Verwoerd. Reuter reports that Dr. Verwoerd 
maintained that the policies being pursued by his Government are right. 
‘Our ways may be different, but let us try to understand one another,’ 
he declared. One’s natural inference is either that Mr. Macmillan’s 
frankness was not enough or that South Africa is bent on turning a 
deaf ear to it. Of course Mr. Macmillan could do no more than tell 
the Nationalist Government of the Union of South Africa that ‘The 
wind of change is blowing through the continent. Whether we like it or 
not, the birth of national consciousness is a political fact. Our national 
policies must take account of it.’ ” 


The organ of the Action Group in Nigeria, the Daily Service (February) 
said: “The hypocrisy of advocating a non-racial policy in British colonies 
while conniving at the apartheid policy of South Africa is ripe for abandon- 
ment, and it was a good thing that Mr. Macmillan chose the South Africa 
soil to do a volte-face. Secondly Mr. Macmillan has strengthened the 
confidence of African states and of all right-thinking people in the future 
of the Commonwealth. And thirdly, it is reasonable to hope that his address 
will lead to serious heart-searching and active re-thinking of policies in 
South Africa. For the knowledge that he is alone should have a sobering 
effect on Dr. Verwoerd. Mr. Macmillan has only one step more to take to 
instruct the British delegate at the United Nations to vote at all times against 
the policies from which the British Prime Minister has dissociated himself 
and his country.” 


Dr. Verwoerd’s Speech 


Dr. Verwoerd, speaking in the budget debate said that the process now 
taking place in Africa was well known in English as appeasement. The 
countries of the West were prepared to leave the White man in Africa in 
the lurch and tell him that he should accept Black majority rule. This 
would mean absorption of the Whites by the Black masses of Africa. 

In Africa today the West were offering to the Black masses everything 
demanded in their name. They were prepared to sacrifice the White man’s 
authority and supremacy because they considered they could win the world 
peace and quiet in that way. He felt certain that the West could not achieve 
these things, no matter what they were prepared to sacrifice, and he called 
on Britain, the United States, and other countries to pause and realize that 
they were sacrificing the only real and stable friend of the West for some- 
thing they could not achieve. 

Present moves would not save the Black masses from domination. On 
the contrary, they were on the way to greater suffering under Black dicta- 
torships. Nor could he see a prospect of an extension of Christianity in the 
present moves, though many churches were behind them. It was far more 
probable that Africa would return to heathenism and that there would be 
a strengthening of Islam. 

The only sound way was “no mixing but permanent coexistence”. 
Black men must be ripened to responsibility so that, when granted inde- 
pendence, they would be a democratic nation. When they were really 
independent, suitable bonds would be created—a commonwealth of 
African states, with Blacks on the one side and Whites on the other, and 
neither dominating the other. 

For the present the White man in Africa was alone. The former notion 
that Britain served as a defence for the Union no longer held good. There 
were signs of second thoughts in Britain and the United States. (The 
Times, March 10.) 

Dr. Verwoerd also said that Whites who felt they had to get out of the 
way in other parts of Africa were very welcome in the Union because, 
with their knowledge of the problems, they would be the best immigrants. 

It had recently been made clear that South Africa could not expect 
support for certain of her policies. “It was not a Republic of South Africa 








to whom it was said “We cannot support you in this matter.’ It was said to 
the monarchy of South Africa by a monarchy which has the same Queen.” 
But there were signs of second thoughts in Britain and the United States. 
(Guardian, March 10.) 


The New Opposition 
Progressives 

The Progressive Party’ have rejected plans for a republic. Dr. Jan 
Steytler, leader of the Party, gave three reasons. These were: No major 
constitutional change should be brought about without the explicit con- 
sent of a substantial majority of suitably qualified citizens of all races, 
whereas Dr. Verwoerd had denied the right of any Non-White to take part 
in his referendum; South Africa’s membership of the Commonwealth will 
be endangered; Dr. Verwoerd and his party have shown no respect for 
the rights of minority groups. 

More than 500 Non-Whites, most of them Africans, heard the speeches 
through loudspeakers. The Johannesburg City Council had banned them 
from entering the hall. The chairman, Mr. John Cope, M.P., apologized 
to the Africans outside when he opened the meeting. 

Dr. Steytler said the Progressives would abolish the pass laws; give 
every individual the opportunity to develop to capacity his earning power, 
regardless his race; the Party believed in compulsory education for all; 
the Party was confident that the majority of Africans support its policy for 
a qualified franchise for all responsible people. (Rand Daily Mail, 
February 9.) 


National Union 


Mr. Japie Basson, M.P., who was expelled from the Nationalist Party 
last year, has formed the National Union. Its aims are: A return to the 
main principles of Hertzogism; Afrikaner-English co-operation; support 
for a republic within the Commonwealth; the re-introduction of Natives’ 
representation in Parliament; steps to bring the Coloureds close to the 
Whites in South Africa; the development of Bantu areas—but not as 
Bantustans; greater participation in world affairs, particularly at the 
United Nations and in the Commonwealth; a free economy for South 
Africa with much greater scope for private enterprise; re-establishment 
of the rule of law according to a citizen’s democratic rights; parallel- 
medium education in all South African schools, with parents having the 
right to choose the language medium; and the creation of facilities in local 
fields for consultation with recognized Native leaders. 

Associated with Mr. Basson is ex-Chief Justice Fagan, whose recent 
book on race relations Our Responsibility sold out in record time. 

The S.A. Sunday Times (February 14) commented: “In many ways, 
indeed, Mr. Japie Basson has moved closer to Sir de Villiers Graaff and the 
Conservative United Party; and in the fluid situation that has arisen, a 
regrouping of powerful forces in the centre would seem to be developing. 
For our part, we wish Mr. Basson well in his new enterprise. We do not 
agree-with him in all respects, but here, at least, is a Nationalist leader who 
attempts to formulate a programme on a reasonable, rational basis. We 
are not surprised that many Nationalists are delighted at the chance of 
getting out of their own circumscribed field and following the new lead.” 


Mr. Gaitskell Refuses Invitation 


Mr. Hugh Gaitskell, M.P., Leader of the Opposition, has declined an 
invitation by a South African Afrikaans weekly newspaper, Die Landstem, 
to visit the Union. In a letter to the editor, Mr. P. Beukes, Mr. Gaitskell 
said: “It would not be appropriate for me to be the guest in South Africa 
of a newspaper holding such different views from my own.” 

Mr. Beukes said he invited Mr. Gaitskell because he regretted the 
Labour Party’s association with the boycott of South African goods. 
(Pretoria News, February 15.) 


Defence Policy Changes 


Two of South Africa’s most famous regiments have been reprieved by 
Mr. J. Fouche, the new Minister of Defence. They are the Imperial Light 
Horse, the oldest existing regiment in Transvaal, and the Umvoti Mounted 
Rifles of Natal, whose history goes back to the Zulu wars of ninety-four 
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years ago. Both regiments were to have been disbanded under reorganiza- 
tion plans made by Mr. Erasmus, the former Minister of Defence, and the 
Imperial Light Horse had made arrangements for its colours to be handed 
in at St. Mary’s Cathedral in Johannesburg on February 28, when it was 
also to have made its last march through the city. (The Times, February 4.) 

The S.A. Sunday Times (February 14) reported that some members of 
the Cabinet considered Mr. Fouche’s policies “pro-English”. Nationalist 
ranks are sharply divided. The “firebrands” are backing the former 
Minister of Defence, Mr. Erasmus, who, they say, has been “insulted and 
humiliated”. The more moderate parliamentarians are backing Mr. 
Fouche. They wholeheartedly endorse the conciliatory moves he has 
made towards the English-speaking section. 


Senate Reform 


A Bill to reduce the size of the Senate from ninety to fifty-four has been 
introduced. Until four years ago the Senate consisted of forty-eight, of 
whom eight were elected by proportional representation from each pro- 
vince, four by a complicated franchise system to represent Africans, two 
by Whites in South-West Africa, and ten were nominated by the Govern- 
ment. This Senate was abolished by the Nationalist Government four 
years ago as a device to give the Government a two-thirds majority of both 
Houses of Parliament sitting together, in order to remove the Cape 
Coloureds from the common voters’ roll. By amending the system of 
electing the Senate, the Government secured eighty-two out of a Senate 
enlarged to ninety. This political device exposed the present Senate to wide- 
spread ridicule and there has been a vigorous campaign for its abolition 
or reform in which even sections within the Nationalist Party have joined. 
(Guardian, February 15.) 

Explaining its provisions, the Minister of the Interior, Mr. J. F. 
Naude, said the Opposition would now, in accordance with its representa- 
tion in the Assembly and the provincial councils, be able to elect senators 
in the Transvaal and the Cape Province where today it had no representa- 
tion in the Senate. In the Free State, unfortunately, the Opposition would 
not get any representation, because it did not have a single representative 
in the electoral college. There was nothing, however, to prevent National- 
ists there choosing someone from their ranks, out of sympathy. 

At present the electoral college of each province choose one senator for 
each five of the members of the electoral college. Such a college would in 
future choose one senator for each ten members. The minimum of eight 
senators from each province would, however, be retained. In terms of the 
provision of the Bill, the Transvaal would be able to elect fourteen mem- 
bers, the Cape Province eleven, the Free State and Natal would elect eight 
each as in the past. The Government would nominate eight instead of 
sixteen and South-West Africa would have four. The Coloured voters 
would continue to have one, making a total of fifty-four senators. (South 
Africa, March 5.) ; 

Stanley Uys, writing in the S.A. Sunday Times (February 10), said that 
there were two fundamental objections to the new Biil. It gave the National- 
ist Party thirty-nine out of the fifty-four seats, and it granted 11 million 
Non-Whites only one representative. The Nationalists, supported by only 
half the voters in the country would have 72 per cent of the seats. 

The Coloured population of more than 1 million will have a solitary 
White senator nominated by the Government; the Indian population of 
more than 400,000 will have no representative at all nor will the Native 
population of 9 million, whose four White representatives are being 
abolished this year; and, finally, even the Senators nominated by the 
Government for their so-called special acquaintance with the needs and 
wishes of the Non-White groups are being abolished. 

Dr. Jan Steytler (Progressive Party) said the Senate Bill was further 
proof that the Government was not fit to rule a multi-racial country. The 
Bill failed to provide representation of any value for the Non-White; did 
not make it possible for Non-Whites to be elected as senators; and failed 
to uphold the principle of equal representation for all provinces enshrined 
in the South Africa Act. (Rand Daily Mail, February 21.) 


Attacks on the Press 


Dr. Carel de Wet, M.P. (Nationalist), has proposed that communication 
and other facilities available to newspapermen should be granted only to 
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registered foreign correspondents and stringers, and that failure to register 
should be made a punishable offence. He denied that he was suggesting a 
form of censorship. Dr. De Wet said that the freedom of the Press was of the 
utmost importance. South African newspapers were not innocent of the 
“smear campaign” against South Africa, but the reading public could 
always call them to account. This was not the case with overseas news- 
papers. Mainspring behind the “smear campaign” was the so-called post- 
war humanism which condemned all Whites who dared to acknowledge 
that there were different races in the world and that natural differences 
in habits and identities had to remain. 

Mr. Sidney Waterson, M.P. (United Party), said that it was the Govern- 
ment’s policies and not newspaper reports which were responsible for 
South Africa’s bad name abroad. (Rand Daily Mail, February 27.) 

A reporter employed by a leading Johannesburg English newspaper 
recently gave his notes on the Coalbrook memorial service organized by 
the South African Congress of Trade Unions to an Afrikaner reporter, who 
asked if he might borrow them to check some facts in his own report. 
The following week two Special Branch detectives called at the English 
reporter’s flat. They confirmed that they had the reporter’s notes (the 
Afrikaner reporter had previously admitted handing them to the Special 
Branch) and asked for a statement about the memorial service. (S.A. 
Sunday Times, February 28.) The editor of the English newspaper has 
since protested against the police action. 


Pass Laws 


The Minister of Bantu Administration has given figures which show 
that in the Johannesburg Native Commissioner’s courts alone more than 
48,000 people were charged with influx control and pass law offences last 
year. One senior Native Commissioner, who was also responsible for 
administration, and four full-time judicial Native Commissioners, handled 
the 55,000 cases. One clerk collected nearly £52,000 in fines. Four others 
performed the balance of the clerk-of-court duties. 

Simon Legodi, described in court as “‘a well-behaved and respectable 
African”, was recently fined for non-possession of a pass. In an affidavit 
Legodi informed the Court that he was at work in Malvern on the morning 
of February 12. “About lunch-time I decided to cross the road to go to a 
butcher shop to buy some food for lunch. I was stopped by a non-European 
constable who asked me for my pass. I pointed to my place of work and 
told him my pass was in my jacket pocket.” Legodi stated that the con- 
stable demanded £2. “I was not given a chance to get my pass,” he said. 
Later a friend of his showed the magistrate his pass and a certain letter. 
“The magistrate read the letter in my presence, but a few days later I was 
put into a truck and I was told I would have to work for a certain Euro- 
pean on a farm.” 

Mrs. Kathleen Mitchell, a member of the Johannesburg City Council, 
has called for the abolition of the pass laws. There were many Non- 
Whites in the public gallery to listen to her. The Nationalist members of 
the Council withdrew from the Council Chamber after demanding the 
application of the Separate Amenities Act to bar Non-Whites from the 
Chamber. (Rand Daily Mail, February 25.) 

A committee representative of fourteen political organizations, and led 
by the Bishop of Johannesburg, has published a memorandum challenging 
the Government to abolish the pass laws. 

Attacking the consequences of the pass laws, the memorandum listed 
these points: the cost to the country in loss of manpower spent in pass 
Offices, courts and jails, and the cost of administration; a migratory labour 
system which is inefficient and wasteful; the destruction of family life 
through arrests and the migratory labour system; frequent convictions 
under the pass laws which create a lack of respect for the law and breed an 
unhealthy familiarity with jail; and the marked increase in racial tension. 
(Rand Daily Mail, February 23.) 


Treason Trial 


The Treason Trial proceedings entered their fourth year when the trial 
was resumed in Pretoria on January 18, 1960. The original arrests took 
place in December 1956 and the trial proper began eighteen months ago. 

Four Africans who took part in the annual collection for the Treason 
Trial Defence Fund were arrested by railway police on allegations of hav- 


ing collected on railway premises. Among the several hundred helpers in the 
collection were the thirty accused. The accused were able to take part in the 
collection following an application made to the Court on Thursday by 
defence advocate, Mr. Vernon Berrange, for an adjournment until Monday. 
Mr. Berrange asked for the adjournment on the grounds that the accused 
wanted to help in the collection—to show their appreciation of what the 
fund was doing for them—and also because the trial had been in continu- 
ous progress for four and a half weeks and the accused were exhausted. 
The presiding judge, Mr. Justice Rumpff, said the first ground was invalid, 
but he accepted the second ground and adjourned the Court. 

Previously the Treason Trial Defence Fund had announced that be- 
cause of a shortage of money payments to some of the accused were being 
cut. The fund spent £7,000 more than it received last year because of 
mounting legal costs. (Rand Daily Mail, February 8.) 

In London the South African Defence and Aid Fund (2 Amen Court, 
E.C.4) announced that £5,000 was being sent to South Africa immediately, 
and a further £5,000 in April. 


Boycott Campaign 

The London County Council has passed a recommendation by 
ninety-three votes to twenty-nine to boycott South African goods during 
March “as an expression of its abhorrence of the apartheid policy of the 
Government of South Africa and of its support of South Africans of all 
races who may be suffering under such a policy”. 

Mr. Randolph Churchill, attacking the Labour Party for its support 
of the boycott, wrote in a letter to The Times (February 17): “Could Mr. 
Gaitskell or one of the other sponsors of the boycott inform us whether 
those persons in South Africa who invited them to sponsor a boycott are 
intending to take part in it themselves? . . . Are we to assume that, during 
the month of March, all South Africans who are opposed to the policy of 
apartheid will drink Spanish rather than South African sherry, make use of 
Australian rather than South African gold for dentists’ fillings and will 
insist on eating Argentine beef, New Zealand lamb, Canadian wheat and 
Israeli fruit? Unless Mr. Gaitskell is willing to furnish more illuminating 
guidance than has so far emerged from his misty political searchlights, I, 
for my part, intend to boycott the boycott and to consume all the South 
African produce I conveniently can during the month of March.” 

Mr. Donald Wade, M.P., appealed to all who were prepared to take 
part in the proposed boycott of South African goods to treat it as a form 
of self-denial. Speaking at the annual meeting of the Association of 
Liberal Writers, he said, “Do not just buy other commodities. Save the 
money for a month. Put it on one side and send it to one or more of the 
worthy causes in South Africa that are in need of financial help.” 

Mr. Eller Jensen, Danish vice-president of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions and leader of Denmark’s 750,000 trade unionists, 
said that the Scandinavian trade unions would unanimously support any 
move to boycott South African goods. (Guardian, February 3.) 

The Council of the Association of British Chambers of Commerce dis- 
sociated themselves from any boycott as likely to undermine Common- 
wealth trade relationships as a whole. (The Times, February 4.) 

Messrs. R. W. K. Parsons and Kevin Holland challenged the letter to 
The Times written by Mr. Cyril Osborne M.P.* They said: 

“Mr. Osborne is correct in saying that some £6 million of South 
African goods are at stake, and that the balance of trade between the 
United Kingdom and South Africa is favourable to Britain. But that is 
surely no reason for implying in words, though not in the largely irrelevant 
table of figures displayed, that the difference is between £185 million 
(British exports to South Africa) and £6 million. 

“In fact the figure of £6 million is valid for a one-month boycott here, 
mainly of South African foodstuffs, assuming also that this boycott were 
to be 100 per cent effective (which no one expects it to be). The £185 million 
figure assumes a 100 per cent effective boycott of British goods for a 
twelve-month period. The appropriate estimate of United Kingdom export 
losses would on this basis be in the region of £12 million. This reduces the 
deficit in balance of trade to a mere £6 million, which Mr. Osborne re- 
gards as ‘puny’. 

“Also, in view of the fact that the boycott movement here is unofficial, 
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Mr. Osborne seems to place undue faith in the likelihood of foral retalia- 
tion against British products as an instrument of official South African 
trade policy. This view appears at least as dubious as the assumption that 
people in countries other than Britain will not support the boycott, which, 
in certain instances, they have already done.” 

A rally to mark the opening of the Boycott Campaign was held in 
Trafalgar Square on February 28. The Rev. Trevor Huddleston said that 
the day was a great one in the history of South Africa, because for the first 
time the public conscience of Britain had been aroused to take action 
against an evil which had been oppressing millions of African people for 
many years. They were not there, he said, to express their hatred against 
any single man in South Africa, but against the doctrine which denied the 
dignity of man. 

Mr. Gaitskell said that the purpose of the boycott was to register on the 
widest possible scale their passionate protest against a repulsive doctrine. 
He was prepared to go on the platform with the other parties for a cause 
which he believed to be one of the greatest and the most vital in the world 
today. 

For a period of one month from tomorrow, he hoped everyone would 
do everything to show they did not want South African goods. The rest of 
Africa was moving very fast towards self-government and independence, 
and he did not believe South Africa could evade a Christian approach to 
bring an end to racial discrimination. 

He said there was never any intention to bring South African National- 
ists to their knees, but he could only say he hoped it would bring them to 
a new and better frame of mind. The boycott could and should bring them 
to understand the profound feelings here against their policy of apartheid. 
{The Times, February 29.) 

After the rally was over, many people were arrested, and nine were 
later charged with using insulting words and behaviour. The disturbances 


took place between Sir Oswald Mosley’s supporters and others attending 
the rally. 


Anti-Boycott Legislation 


It is expected that anti-boycott legislation is to be introduced in the 
South African Parliament. 

A special correspondent, writing in the Observer (February 28) said: 
“I understand that at a caucus meeting, Government M.P.s were told that 
the legislation would give the Government ‘extra-territorial jurisdiction’ 
so that South Africans who advocated a boycott when overseas could be 
prosecuted on their return. . . . Government supporters are furious with 
Mr. Patrick van Rensburg, a young Liberal Party official who has been 
one of the chief organizers of the boycott in Britain. They are urging the 
Government to seize his passport when he returns and to ban him from 
further political activity.” 


Group Areas 
Sophiatown Removals 


About eighty Indian families this week left their Sophiatown houses 
which had, in some cases, been their homes for thirty or forty years. They 
were forced to move because the Resettlement Board, implementing the 
Group Areas Act, had refused to renew their monthly permits to stay in 
Sophiatown after the end of January. The area is to be reserved eventually 
for Whites. As soon as the Indian families moved out their belongings the 
demolishers moved in. 

Those who cannot afford the £16 which it costs to transport a house- 
hold of furniture have not yet moved to the army huts allocated to them at 
Lenasia about twenty miles from Johannesburg. One Indian family of 
sixteen is sheltering in Sophiatown’s Hindu Temple. 

A spokesman of the Western Areas Indian Residents’ Association said 
that some families had originally planned to resist the move to Lenasia. 
Later, however, they decided resistance would be useless. He said: “We 
are quite willing to co-operate, but most of the families involved are not 
well paid. Now they will have the extra expense of travelling to and from 
work.” Weekly bus fares will cost 12s. 6d. Most Indians involved earn 
between £8 and £10 a week. (S.A. Sunday Times, February 7.) 

Margaret Smith writing in the S.A. Sunday Times (February 14) said: 
“Sophiatown has gone. The first and biggest Group Area Act Non-White 





resettlement scheme has been completed. There is still some ‘tidying up’ to 
be done and the great new reconstruction programme to be launched there. 
But the era that was Sophiatown, Johannesburg, is over. Police raids 
deplete the illicit population by between ten and twenty people almost 
daily. An official of the Johannesburg City Council’s Non-European 
Affairs Department said of the people who still haunt Sophiatown: ‘They 
are probably not entitled to reside in the area, or they would have applied 
when we opened a special office in the Western Native Township recently 
to deal with stranded Sophiatown residents. If they are entitled to live in 


the city, their names can be added to the lists of thousands who wait for 
homes.’ ” 


Position of Chinese 

Pretoria’s Chinese Community notified the Group Areas Board that 
they were “implacably opposed” to the idea of a Chinese group area, 
fearing it would mean “economic strangulation and ruin” for Chinese 
families in and around Pretoria. : 

Representing the Chinese, Mr. M. Bliss, Q.C., told the Board “every 
group area must of necessity result in injustice and the complete disloca- 
tion of the community”. The Chinese had 115 businesses scattered through- 
out Pretoria and its environs, and to shift these from where they had traded 
for many years would mean ruin. 

Mr. T. H. van Reenen, for the City Council, said the Council originally 
took the view that the Chinese were too small a group for their own area. 
Since then, however, it had recommended a site should a Chinese group 
area be found necessary. The area proposed was adjacent to Claudius, 
Indian group area. Water and power would be made available and the 
site was ideal for building. There was provision for three business sites, 
sufficient to serve the community’s needs. The area proposed was purely 
residential. 

Mr. Bliss claimed the area proposed was “quite unsuitable”, as it was 
far from existing Chinese businesses. It could never absorb the com- 
mercial activities of the Chinese. (Pretoria News, February 15.) 


Coloured Township 


The publications of the Group Areas Board plans for a new Coloured 
township, capable of holding a population of 25,000, on 13,000 morgen 
between Lawley and Grasmere, has been received with mixed feelings. 
What stands out very clearly in the proposed plans is that the Coloured 
people are literally being forced out from the vicinity of the central city 
area. For example, the Coloureds living in the region of Albertskroon, 
Newclare, Sophiatown and Pageview, all within a 5-mile radius from the 
city centre of Johannesburg; those in Noordgesigt within a 7-mile radius; 
those in Protea (Midway), within a 12-mile radius, are now all to be 
removed to beyond the 25-mile radius. (Rand Daily Mail, February 24.) 


University Apartheid 

The Minister of Bantu Education, Mr. Maree, has announced appoint- 
ments to the staff of the University College of Fort Hare. His department 
is taking over the college next year. 

The overwhelming majority of the new staff members are Afrikaners. 

New regulations for the University College state: ““No student or group 
of students and no person or persons not undei the jurisdiction of the 
University College may be upon the College grounds as visitors or visit 
any hostel or any other building of the institution without the permission 
of the Rector or his duly authorized representative—and then only on such 
conditions as may be determined.” 

The Rand Daily Mail (February 7) said: “Although many of the new 
regulations are similar to those of other universities, students at Fort 
Hare fear that the application of the regulations will be much stricter in 
their case. The National Union of South African Students fears, too, that 
the Students’ Representative Council at Fort Hare—if it is allowed to 
continue—will not be permitted to affiliate to the National Union.” 

Eighty-four African students applied to the Government for per- 
mission to study at the University of the Witwatersrand. All have had 
their applications rejected. Mr. C. W. Prinsloo, chief information officer 
of the Department of Bantu Education, said that in seventy-seven cases the 
applications have not been granted because the courses were offered by 
the Bantu University Colleges, by the University of Natal’s Non-European 
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Medical School or by the University of South Africa (through corre- 
spondence courses); the other seven applicants wanted to study engineer- 
ing, a course which was not offered by these institutions. They could not 
be admitted to the University of the Witwatersrand, however, because 
their applications were “premature”. At present there were no prospects 
of employment for qualified Bantu engineers. 

An official of Witwatersrand said that the Government had not given 
the University its reasons for refusing all the applications. He pointed out, 
however, that the Government had permitted several Coloureds and 
Asians to enter the University. 

The Deputy Minister of Education, Arts and Science, Mr. Vorster, 
told the Assembly that the Government intended to establish a university 
college for Asians in Durban by 1961. The University College was in- 
tended for South African Asians and the admission of South African 
Coloureds would depend on applications. Asked to what extent his depart- 
ment would be guided by the wishes of the Indians, the Deputy Minister 
said the College would be a Government institution and the interests of 
the Indians would be duly taken into account. (Pretoria News, February 
10.) 

An African who applied to study social science at Cape Town was 
refused permission. As the degree is not available at the Government 
colleges he will have to do it by correspondence. One African student has 
been admitted to Cape Town to study music. 

Principals of night schools in Pretoria have been warned not to reopen 
until the Minister of Bantu Education has replied to their applications 
to continue the schools. (Pretoria News, February 11.) 


Other Forms of Apartheid 
Sport 


The controversy surrounding the decision of the New Zealand Rugby 
Union to send an all-White team to tour South Africa this year has con- 
tinued. New Zealand’s University Rugby clubs rejected a proposal by the 
annual congress of the New Zealand Students’ Association that all uni- 
versity rugby players should disaffiliate from Rugby Union as a protest 
against the exclusion of Maoris from the team. The Students’ Association 
also wrote to the Prime Minister, Mr. Walter Nash, asking that if the All 
Blacks go, there be no official farewell to the team at Government House 
or Parliament. (Rand Daily Mail, February 8.) 

The Guardian (February 19) reported that the Prime Minister and the 
Acting Leader of the Opposition had agreed to receive a deputation from 
the protest movement—the Citizens’ All-Black Tour Association. Mr. 
Philip Holloway, Minister of Industries and Commerce, addressing a 
political meeting in Auckland warned that if the issue “became a political 
issue—it could do more harm to New Zealand than any other issue of this 
generation”. 

The former National Minister of Maori Affairs, Mr. Ernest Corbett, 
said that political leaders in New Zealand had a duty to state unequivo- 
cally their attitude to segregation as laid down by the Rugby Union. “When 
the Rugby Union took unto itself the unfortunate responsibility of pro- 
nouncing a colour bar it challenged the principles and sincerity of the 
nation. It has long been suggested that the Rugby Union is the custodian 
of sport not morals. Sport without morality no longer deserves the name. 
For eight years as Minister of Maori Affairs I followed a policy of con- 
duct, not colour, as the only social barrier that should be allowed. This is a 
pattern of equality of our two races dating from the Treaty of Waitangi 
in 1840.” 

It was subsequently announced that Mr. Nash and Mr. Marshall had 
told the deputation that they opposed racial discrimination, but thought 
it would do more harm than good to stop the tour at this stage. (Rand 
Daily Mail, February 21.) 

Mr. Ron McDonald, a prominent Wellington Labour Party member 
who attended the All-Blacks Tour Citizens’ Association deputation, said 
he had torn up his Labour Party membership card in disgust over the way 
Mr. Nash had acted in refusing to stop the All-Blacks Rugby tour of 
South Africa. (Rand Daily Mail, February 21.) The Mayor of Auckland, 
Mr. David Robinson, called on all New Zealand Rugby players to refuse 


to play when his Maori friends were excluded. (Rand Daily Mail, February 
20.) 


England has refused to send a table tennis team on a tour of South 
Africa this summer—because of the colour bar. The invitation was sent to 
the English Table Tennis Association by Mr. C. D. Ashley, chairman of 
the South African Table Tennis Union. Mr. Ashley's union offered to pay 
all expenses for a three-month tour at any time’ between April and 
September. (Pretoria News, February 5.) 

Mr. Dennis Brutus, writing in Contact (October 31), said: “As expected, 
no White national sporting body accepted the invitation to a conference to 
discuss problems of sport with the Non-White sporting bodies. Members 
and officials of eight non-racial sporting bodies were present. By their 
failure to attend, the national bodies which enjoy international recognition 
and are exclusively for White South Africans have proved that their pro- 
testations to the world that they are willing to assist and co-operate were 
insincere. 

“The president of the South African Olympic Association, Mr. Reg. 
Honey, who had declared at the meetings of the International Olympic 
Committee this year that there was no racial discrimination in South 
African sport, was invited to open the Conference but replied that he was 
unable to do so. Others invited were Mr. Arthur Coy (president of the 
South African Cricket Association) and Mr. Clive van Ryneveld, M.P. 
(former Springbok cricket captain); both advised that they were unable to 
attend. The Secretary of the South African Olympic Games Association 
was also invited and was asked for the addresses of the national bodies 
affiliated to his association. 

“The Conference which had been called under conditions which no 
organization could find objectionable proved its point: the exclusively 
White organizations are not sincere in saying that they are prepared to 
work with and assist Non-White bodies. The Conference came to the con- 
clusion embodied in its resolution that the non-racial sporting bodies 
would have no option but to press ahead on their own to secure inter- 
national recognition, and to inform the international Olympic Committee 
and the International Sporting Federations that they were not receiving 
any co-operation from the White recognized bodies.” 


Nurses! 


The Transvaal Hospital Authority’s campaign to recruit sister tutors 
from Britain met with a marked lack of response. Miss Peggy Nuttall of 
the Nursing Times said that apartheid was the cause of the nil response to 
the Transvaal plea. “There is a shortage,” she added, “but people co go to 
Canada, for example. British nurses think twice about going to South 
Africa because the nurses of this country are opposed to apartheid intro- 
duced to nursing by the Nurses Act of 1957 and condemned by the General 
Nursing Council for England and Wales and the Council of the Royal 
College of Nursing.” But Miss Daisy Bridges, executive secretary of the 
International Council of Nurses, said: “‘It isn’t any aspersion against the 
Transvaal. Many schools on nursing in this country want tutors. There is a 
tremendous shortage.” 

The Afrikaanse Verpleegsterbond (Nursing Association) has been 
formed. A circular, sent to all registered nurses in the Union and pub- 
lished in a Johannesburg Nationalist newspaper, said that the Afrikaanse 
Verpleegsterbond upheld three principles: racial segregation; equality of 
language; the upholding of a pure Afrikaans tradition in the nursing 
profession. It called on nurses to vote for the Bond’s eleven candidates 
because they supported the principles of the Bond. “In the Nursing Council 
these principles are not striven for, and only by ensuring that its candi- 
dates are elected can the Afrikaanse Verpleegsterbond carry its fight to the 
highest nursing body.” The circular met with a storm of protest from 
nurses on the Rand. They claimed that the principles of the Afrikaanse 
Bond were a flagrant violation of the Nurses’ Code of Ethics, which states 
that nurses must be “unrestricted by consideration of nationality, race, 
creed, colour, politics or social stature”. 

The eleven nurses listed as candidates publicly dissociated themselves 
from the Verpleegsterbond. 


In Special Schools 


A Bill which includes a provision for apartheid in the education of 
handicapped children has come before the Assembly. Mr. Serfontein, the 


‘Further reading: African Pulse, by Martin Jarrett Kerr (Faith Press). 
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Minister of Education, Arts and Science, said that at present there were a 
number of schools at which children of different races attended the same 
classes. It was the purpose of this Bill to provide for the transfer of special 
schools for Coloured children to the Department of Coloured Affairs and 
for Bantu children to the Department of Bantu Education. He said that 
nothing would be taken away from any child until it had been provided 
with something to take its place. The transfer would be carried out 
gradually. 

International Conferences 

The International Society of Sugar Cane Technologists has been advised 
that Natal is not a suitable venue for its tri-annual conference in 1962. The 
conference will be held in Mauritius, which produces less than half the 
Union’s output of sugar. South African delegates were unable to give 
an assurance that members attending would not be embarrassed by 
the Government’s apartheid policy. Besides the United Kingdom, United 
States, India, Australia, West Indies, Brazil, Chile and Japan, the beet- 
producing countries of Germany and France also send representatives. 
Other members include Formosa, Madagascar, Kenya, the Philippines, 
Tanganyika, and Czechoslovakia. Russia may also send delegates to the 
next conference. (Rand Daily Mail, February 18.) 

The Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa South of the 
Sahara, however, plans to hold a symposium on water pollution in Pre- 
toria. Both European and African scientists are expected to attend as 
official observers. All these officials will stay in hotels in Pretoria. (Rand 
Daily Mail, February 17.) 


Referendum on Republic 


Dr. H. Verwoerd, has announced that the Government wants a Whites- 
only referendum on the question of a Republic because British imperialism 
has repeatedly used the Coloured vote to keep the Afrikaner under. 

The Referendum Bill provides that European voters in the Union and 
in South West Africa will be asked to answer “‘yes” or “no” to the question: 
“Are you in favour of a Republic of South Africa?” There is no provision 
in the Bill making it obligatory for the Government to act one way or 
another after the result of the referendum becomes known. (Guardian, 
March 12.) 

The Opposition parties opposed the Bill because it excluded Coloureds 
from voting and Sir de Villiers Graaf, leader of the United Party, moved an 
amendment proposing the inclusion of Coloured voters. This was de- 
feated. Dr. Verwoerd said that it had always been his Government’s policy 
that White voters should be consulted, but they would only advise the 
Government. Parliament would actually decide whether or not the con- 
stitution should be altered, and the Coloured representatives, as Members 
of Parliament, would join in the voting. 

The Bill provided that referendum agents would be appointed in each 
parliamentary constituency, one representing the monarchists, and one the 
republicans. (The Times, March 12.) 


South West Africa 


Commission of Inquiry 


THE Judge President of South West Africa, Mr. Justice C. G. Hall, was 
appointed to inquire into the Windhoek disturbances on December 10, in 
which eleven Africans were killed, and forty-six injured. 

Much time was spent on U.N. reports and on letters found from Eric 
Getzen, Fanuel Kosanguizi, and the Rev. Michael Scott. A letter from 
Eric Getzen was said to have urged the forming of an African National 
Congress in Ovamboland. Mr. Scott had advised an Anglican priest to 
make direct representations to the U.N. 

A document from Fanuel Kosanguizi, was quoted which said there 
was a choice between freedom and death. He is alleged to have written 
that violence must be used before U.N. members will realize the position. 

A letter from Eric Getzen dated December 9 advised ‘against the move 
to the new Windhoek Native Township. He said that if the South West 
Africa Administration used violence then its true character would be shown 
to the world. The possibility must be faced and the most made of it. 


Relating events which led up to the disturbances, Mr. P. de Wet, 
manager of the Windhoek Municipal Locations, said the first two experi- 
mental houses for the new location were built in 1936. During the war the 
project was shelved, and in 1947 there was again talk about a new town- 
ship. In 1954, Windhoek appointed a town planner and the Advisory Board 
were consulted about a site because the old site did not allow extension. 
In 1955, Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, former Union Minister of Native Affairs, 
visited Windhoek and the Advisory Board handed him an address urging 
the building of a new township. 

He noticed the first opposition to moving to the new township in 1959. 
In November, Mr. de Wet saw signs of a boycott in the location at the 
beerhall, the cinema and on the Municipal buses. On the evening of 
December 9, he noticed a gathering of people. There was no violence. Only 
a few stones were thrown at the beerhall. He ordered the beerhall to be 
closed and those who were there were escorted home. 

The following day the Mayor of Windhoek, Mr. J. Snyman, visited the 
location. He ordered the beerhall to be closed. The Municipal Police were 
ordered to scout the area. Natives gathered in front of the Municipal 
office. Stones were thrown and three Africans were arrested. One constable 
was injured on the hand, and one on the head. 

Mr. De Wet said that Willie Kaukueto, acting president of the S.W.A. 
National Union, asked the crowd to go home. There was no reaction from 
the crowd. The officer in charge of the police, Major Lombard, then gave 
them five minutes to disperse. 

There were about 2,000 people. Stones were thrown and the police 
were nearly surrounded. Cars were set on fire, as were the beerhall and the 
Sybil Bowker recreation hall. Damage was estimated at £2,570. 

Major Lombard told the Commission that he fired on the ground 
because he was of the opinion that the whistle caused by a bullet coming 
off the ground would frighten people. He fired eight shots. Sergeant E. 
Williams said he also fired when the order was given. He fired 250 shots. 

The Mayor said the crowd became aggressive and he heard sharp 
whistles which seemed to bring more people. The people were armed with 
sticks and irons and “each hand had its stone’. The stone-throwing con- 
tinued until the armoured car arrived. If the armoured car had not arrived 
he was sure that they would all have lost their lives. 

African police also gave evidence. Native Constable E. Jeremia said 
that he lived for five years in the location. Five years ago people already 
objected to the moving. One Native Municipal policeman said that the 
Damara women urged the men to cause a disturbance. 

Unexpected voluntary evidence came from a Non-European municipal 
social worker in the location, Mr. Z. Ngarirue, and Adv. G. Kotze from 
Johannesburg produced the necessary authority to appear for Herero 
Chief Hosea Kutako. 

Mr. Ngarirue said a meeting of the Location Advisory Board was held 
in the Herero section of the location in September. A spokesman cited 
the many regulations in connexion with the new Native township as a 
grievance and was told by Mr. Potgieter, Superintendent of the Location, 
that these regulations were thére to protect the good citizens. Mr. Potgieter 
also said that he was sorry but there was no law to compel employers to 
raise wages to meet higher rentals. 

At this meeting the Advisory Board denied that they had ever approved 
of the move to the new township. A meeting held on October 29 was 
attended by the Mayor, the Chief Native Affairs Commissioner, Mr. 
Bruwer Blignaut, and other Government officials. An African spokesman 
said that the people were opposed to the move to the new township because 
it was based on apartheid, a policy which was not accepted by the people. 
The people also did not like the buffer strip between the White town and 
the Non-White township. Another speaker objected to the move for 
economic reasons. The Advisory Board again denied that they had ever 
agreed to the move. 

Mr. Blignaut then warned against leaders who were leading the people 
into darkness. The majority of the people at the meeting were not in 
favour of moving. 

At a meeting of the Advisory Board on December 10, the Mayor of 
Windhoek said “* Wie nie will hoor nie sal moet voel” (Those who do not want 
to hear must feel). Major Lombard referred to the protest march of 
December 4, and said that a Native chief would not have allowed this to 
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happen. The same applies here. This meeting was called, claimed the 
social worker, to consider the mood of the people but they were not allowed 
to express their opinions. (Windhoek Advertiser, January 12, 13 and 14.) 

The Commission in its report issued on March 4 stated that the main 
cause of the violence was deliberate provocation by Africans to bolster 
propaganda against South Africa at the United Nations. The report 
quoted Mr. Kosanguizi’s and Mr. Getzen’s letters, and said that a team, 
which included the Rev. Michael Scott, was working to secure direct Non- 
White representation in the Government of South West Africa, and the 
placing of the territory under U.N. Trusteeship. 

Judge Hall found that the police resorted to force only after the failure 
of all other means of quelling the disturbances, which had been deliberately 
organized, at the municipal beerhall in the location. If they had not fired, 
they would have been stoned to death. 

In London, Mr. Kosanguizi said he proposed inviting the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council to consider the report of the South African 
Commission of Inquiry. 

He said: “‘I feel strongly dissatisfied with the brief summary I have seen 
of the report. Take only one question. I am accused by the Commission of 
having written from the United Nations urging violence on my people as a 
way of making their protest effective. 

“But,” he said, “the only document of this nature I wrote five years 
before the riots, when I was still a student in a South African university: 
I then wrote to the United Nations saying that my people were beginning 
to get the impression that they would be listened to only if they became 
violent. By quoting my letter out of context and relating it to events that 
happened five years later, a wholly misleading impression has been created.” 
(Observer, March 6.) 

The Rev. Michael Scott cabled the U.N. Fourth Committee asking 
that a body should be appointed to investigate Judge Hall’s allegations 
fully. 


**A Sacred Trust’’ 


Miss Mary Benson describing a recent visit to South West Africa in the 
Observer (March 6) wrote: “Not a breath of Mr. Macmillan’s wind of 
change stirs in South West Africa, the forlorn corner of the continent 
which was launched as ‘a sacred trust of civilization’ by the Allies after the 
First World War. . . . 

“Forty years of ‘sacred trust’ rule has not brought justice to the Hereros 
and to the other 430,000 Africans in South West Africa. It alone, among 
all the former mandated (later trusteeship) territories—British and French 
Cameroons, British and French Togoland, and Tanganyika—has not yet 
achieved, or been promised, independence. . . . 

“A few months ago—on the night of Human Rights Day—distur- 
bances broke out in the capital, Windhoek, following attempts to begin 
moving 17,000 Africans from their location near the town to a new housing 
estate of concrete dwellings some way off. Why are the Africans resisting 
this? Because their average wage is £8 a month, their present rents are 
3s. 6d., and the new ones will be £2. Because there will be bus fares. Be- 
cause the old site is pleasanter and nearer to the shopping centre of the 
town. Because there will be even more restrictions and controls in the new 
location, including ejection of those contravening regulations. Because 
there will not only be racial divisions but also ethnic divisions between 
tribes themselves. . 

“For the Whites it (South West Africa) is a man’s country, a land for 
pioneers; there are still riches to be won from the earth with its many 
minerals, or from the karakul lamb industry. . . . The 460,000 Africans 
are shut out—denied elementary rights and opportunities. 

“Therefore, if you want to meet the most distinguished man in South 
West Africa, you do not look for him in the hotels, or in the neatly gar- 
dened houses of the town. Nor, nowadays, do you go down to the 
collection of battered little houses and shacks that make up the ‘Native 
location’. Certainly he lives there when he comes to Windhoek, but you 
are assured that it is useless to apply for permission to go there (even his 
solicitor was refused this recently); and if you go without a permit you 
are liable to arrest, as a representative of the New York Times found to 
his cost. 


“So, to meet the old man, you go way out into the bush. Chief Hosea 





Kutako, leader of the proud Hereros, stands there—grave, dignified, 
eighty-nine years o'd, but upright, firm, alert. He is accompanied by young, 
thoughtful men, most of them educated, though not in South West 
Africa, which, after forty years of mandate, still has no secondary school 
for Africans. 

“* “For fourteen years now,’ the interpreter carefully repeats the chief’s 
words, ‘we have been appealing to the United Nations, and our position 
is worse than before. Should we go on trusting in God to bring justice ?” 

“Still the African leaders go on believing in the possibility of inter- 
national supervision over their affairs. Some of the younger men are no 
longer as patient as their old chief. They have begun to form political 
congresses. . . . 

“The new African location is called Katutura—it means ‘we have no 
permanent residence’. Despised and rejected of men. Was it not Mr. 
Macmillan who quoted to the South African Government St. Paul’s 
words: “We are all members one of another’? Do his words have meaning, 
too, for South West Africa? Do they mean that, in future, Mr. Macmillan’s 
colleagues at the United Nations will cease to commit Britain, against the 
people of South West Africa?” 


WEST AFRICA 
Cameroons Republic 


Result of Referendum 


Despite the boycott proclaimed by the U.P.C., 1.2 million people out of 
1.8 million voted in the referendum on the new independent constitution. 
The result indicated only a small majority in favour of the Government led 
by M. Ahidjo (797,498 for and 531,075 against). In the Bamileke region, 
only some 40 per cent of the electorate voted. In the southern big towns of 
Douala and Yaounde the voting went against the constitution by very 
large majorities, 57,288 to 1,173 and 15,276 to 1,527 respectively. M. 
Ahidjo comes from the North. (West Africa, February 27.) 

On the day of the referendum seventy-seven people were killed, sixty 
wounded and huts and cars were destroyed in a clash between police, 
French troops and rioters at Dschang, the main town of the Bamileke 
region. (The Times, February 22.) 


Statement by U.P.C. 


The Union of the Populations of the Cameroons (U.P.C.) in a state- 
ment relating to independence said: “The present form of independence in 
no way corresponds to the aims pursued by the U.P.C. from its very 
inception. From January 1 the Cameroons will enjoy nominal inde- 
pendence. Although independence is the only means by which a people 
can be fully emancipated, this independence will be a yoke under which our 
people will be enslaved in their own country by the agents of colonialism 
and imperialism. As the conscious avant-garde of Cameroonian nationalism, 
the U.P.C. would be failing in its mission if it were now to give up the 
struggle on the grounds that, as some say, now the French colonialists 
have left everything will be all right. To begin with, the French colonialists 
will not ‘leave’ by the door before having made all necessary arrange- 
ments for coming back through the window. 

“Consequently the revolution continues, its aims being as follows: 
(1) Real independence. (2) The reinstatement of and respect for demo- 
cratic rights. (3) The land for those who cultivate it, therefore, for the 
peasants and (4) The well-being of the workers.” 

The statement issued from Guinea (December 29) is signed by Felix- 
Roland Moumié (President), Ernest Ouandie (Vice-President) and Abel 
Kingué (Vice-President). 


U.P.C. Ban Lifted 
The Prime Minister, M. Ahidjo, announced the lifting of the ban, 
imposed in 1955 on the U.P.C. He said people should be asked to express 
their wishes freely. General elections are to be held in April. 
Dr. F. Moumié, the U.P.C. leader, living in exile in Guinea, gave four 
conditions for immediate peace and his participation in the elections: 
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(1) Withdrawal of all foreign troops. (2) Total and unconditional 
amnesty. (3) Freeing of all political detainees and closing of concentration 
camps. (4) Postponement of elections until July. (West Africa, March 5.) 


Congo Republic 


A New Independent Federation 


THE Congo Republic together with Tchad, Gabon and the Central African 
Republic (formerly Oubangi-Chari) has decided to form a United Federa- 
tion and seek independence within the French Community. (Observer, 
February 28.) 

The Prime Minister, the Abbé Fulbert Youlou, has reorganized his 
Cabinet and reduced its size. One result is that all remaining European 
ministers were removed. In a broadcast he said the changes were for 
“efficiency and so that each member of the Government has his functions 
well defined, so that each feels himself responsible not only for his duties 
but also for the whole of the nation’s policies”. (Ghana Daily Graphic, 
February 19.) ‘ 


Gambia 


Chiefs’ Conference 


AT a conference of chiefs at Georgetown. Sir Edward Windley, the 
Governor, spoke of the new constitution under which, for the first time, 
there will be a general election (probably in the second half of May) with 
universal franchise. Registration of voters in the Protectorate has been 
satisfactory, and the chiefs appear to have accepted radical changes, and 
even the provision that candidates, including those members of the Legis- 
lative Council selected directly by the chiefs, must have sufficient knowledge 
of English to play a part in the Council proceedings. 

He mentioned the lack of support given by chiefs and people to the 


schools and the serious shortage of nurses and midwives. (West Africa, 
February 27.) 


Ghana 
Towards a Republic 


A WHITE Paper containing the Government’s proposals for a republican 
constitution was published on March 6, Ghana’s Independence Day. These 
proposals will be submitted to a plebiscite, providing they are first approved 
by the National Assembly. In addition to voting for or against the new 
constitution, the people will also be asked to decide who should be the 
first President if a republic does come into being on July 1. 

The Government state that the object of the draft constitution is to 
provide firm, stable, and popular government, so that Ghana can assist in 
achieving a union of African states and territories. 

The President will be Head of the State and will combine the powers at 
present exercised by the Governor-General and by the Prime Minister. 
The first President will be named in the constitution; any Ghanaian citizen 
over 35 years old may be nominated as a presidential candidate by any ten 
Members of Parliament, and election will take place on a parliamentary 
constituency basis. He will hold office for no more than five years at a time. 
If he dissolves the National Assembly before this time he must either 
resign or submit himself for re-election by the people. He will not be a 
member of the National Assembly, but he will be entitled to address it. 

The White Paper states: “It is the Government’s view that it is essential 
in the interests of strong and efficient government that the President and 
the Assembly should work as one and that this can most effectively be 
secured by constitutional provisions which link the election of the President 
to the election of members of the National Assembly and which provide 
that if the National Assembly and the President disagree the issue can be 
decided by a general election.” At a general election every parliamentary 





candidate can give notice that he supports a particular candidate for the 
Presidency, though he must first secure the permission of the presidential 
candidate he seeks to support. 

No presidential candidate can be nominated unless nominators are 
prepared to make a declaration that they believe parliamentary candidates 
in at least half the constituencies in the country will pledge their vote to 
him if elected. “The reason for this is to make it certain that the only 
persons who can stand for President are those who have a chance of com- 
manding a majority in the National Assembly. Any presidential candi- 
date who has the declared support of more than half the Members of 
Parliament is automatically elected President. If there is no clear majority 
the election of President is entrusted to members of the National Assembly 
voting by secret ballot. 

The President must have a Cabinet of at least eight ministers who must 
be members of the National Assembly. The President will preside at 
Cabinet meetings. Subject to the general powers of the President, the 
Cabinet will have control over the government of the country as under 
the existing constitution. Cabinet Ministers are chosen and dismissed by 
the President. 

Parliament will consist of the President and the National Assembly 
which will have a speaker and not less than 104 members. Subject to the 
limitations of the constitution (including the President’s veto), Parlia- 
ment’s power to make laws is unlimited. 

The President will assume the power previously possessed by the 
Governor-General on behalf of the Queen, of vetoing a Bill passed by the 
Assembly. The President is also entitled to veto part of a Bill without 
vetoing the whole of it. The White Paper says: ““These powers are inserted 
as a safeguard, but the draft constitution is based upon the theory that the 
system of election of President and National Assembly is such that they 
will always be in agreement.” 

There wil] be a general election every five years unless the President 
dissolves Parliament in the meantime. The present National Assembly will 
become the first National Assembly of the Republic. This Assembly is due 
to be dissolved in July, 1961, at the latest, but the White Paper says that the 
plebiscite will correspond very nearly to a general election, and if its result 
shows that an election would result in little change in the balance of 
parties “the Government will consider that this gives them a mandate to 
recommend the extension of the life of the existing Assembly”. The present 
system of a Supreme Court divided into a Court of Appeal and a High 
Court will continue, but appeals from the courts to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in London will cease. 

A judge of the Supreme Court will be removable only by the President 
on an address of the National Assembly, carried by not less than two- 
thirds of the members, praying for his removal on the ground of stated 
misbehaviour or infirmity of body or mind. 

There will be a House of Chiefs for each region of the country. 

The President becomes Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces and 
also has ultimate control over the Civil Service, though he will be advised 
by a Civil Service Commission. 

He is given the right, in the interests of national security, to dismiss or 
suspend any member of the armed forces of whatever rank or position. This 
provision is designed, it is stated, “to deal with the situation which has 
unhappily arisen in a number of other countries where the armed forces 
have interfered in politics and have, on occasion, even usurped the 
people’s right to choose the government of the country”. 

The White Paper says it is the intention of the Ghana Prime Minister 
to attend the meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in London in 
May, and that he will then inform the other prime ministers of the result 
of the plebiscite and, if the people vote in favour of the draft constitution, 
will inform them that Ghana will become a republic “but would wish to 
remain within the Commonwealth”. 

Changes in the essential features of the constitution can be made only 
after a favourable vote in a referendum. 

The Times (March 7) commented: ‘“‘The new constitution will naturally 
be closely examined in Britain in the light of the principles of parliamentary 
democracy and the basic freedoms. In general, it merely formalizes the 
situation already reached, which has of course knocked away many of the 
supports of those principles as understood in Britain. It is, however, an 
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ingenious constitution, avowedly aimed at efficient government during the 
early stages of development, and expertly framed to suit Ghanaian condi- 
tions. The acid test is whether it makes provision for the eventual emergence 
of a strong parliamentary opposition. It does. But at the same time it 
places in the hands of the President powers by which he might, if he chose, 
obstruct it.” 

The Guardian (March 7) said the draft had two striking features—the 
position of its President in relation to the National Assembly, and the 
provision for the surrender of Ghanaian sovereignty, in whole or part, to 
a union of African states. 

“The constitutional provision respecting sovereignty runs as follows: 
‘In the confident expectation of an early surrender of sovereignty to a 
Union of African states and territories, the people now confer on Parlia- 
ment the power to provide for the surrender of the whole or any part of the 
sovereignty of Ghana.’ 

“Unusual as it is, this item is not unique. The basic law of the German 
Federal Republic contains a similar clause, looking towards a possible 
European union... . 

“Altogether, the draft constitution seems quite a promising one, and 
there is no reason why Ghana should not remain a welcome member of the 
Commonwealth under it. The African Union, if it materializes, will create 
a new problem.” 

The Daily Express (March 7) described Dr. Nkrumah as “the new 
dictator” and said that he would assume “‘vast and startling powers” on 
July 1. An editorial comment said: “Of course there is to be a plebiscite 
among the people to confirm his authority. Plebiscites are popular with 
power-seekers. . . . Nkrumah can be sure of winning. The Opposition in 
Ghana is demoralized. He has put many of its members in jail. Its leader 
has fled abroad. How sad and terrible is Ghana’s plight. We terminate the 
beneficial rule of the Colonial Office and hand over to a dictator.” 

The Sunday Express (March 13) referring to the sentences of twelve 
lashes each passed on sixteen members of the United Party accused of un- 
lawful assembly, stealing, and causing damage to property, said: “In Ghana 
a ruthless dictatorship, enforced by the lash, is being set up under Nkru- 
mah. Yet so far from protesting, Mr. Macmillan smiles in approval.” The 
editorial attacked Mr. Macmillan for putting the fate of the British popu- 
lation in Kenya into the hands of that ““Nkrumah-style fanatic, Mr. Tom 
Mboya”. 

The Guardian (March 14) commented: “Opponents of the inevitable 
movement towards independence in Colonial Africa often confuse—per- 
haps deliberately, for the error is an elementary one—support for that 
movement with support for everything that happens as a result of it. Thus 
the imposition of corporal punishment under the Convention People’s 
Party régime in Ghana is used as an argument, and a particularly emotive 
one, against having let Ghana go. . . . 

“It is doubtful whether Mr. Macmillan, or any other person in this 
country who is not a sadist, could derive any pleasure from the administra- 
tion of twelve strokes of the lash for a political offence. If the sentence is 
confirmed by the High Court and carried out it should and will cause great 
distress to Ghana’s well-wishers. But even supposing that excesses never 
occurred under British administration such an act of judicial barbarism 
cannot be an argument against self-government. The indignation against 
acts of this kind, and the moral pressure needed to stop them, must be 
generated spontaneously within the country concerned. It was not the rule 
of a wise and paternal overlord which stopped the burning of religious 
heretics in this country. British colonialism—that is its paradox—has 
brought tremendous benefits to the people who have lived under it, but 
by sheltering them from the responsibility of making their own decisions 
and evolving further their own codes of behaviour it may have left a social 
vacuum which will take a long time to fill.” 

Mr. Justice Azu Crabbe of the High Court, Kumasi, set aside the 
sentences to corporal punishment. The prison sentences, however, are to 
stand. (Guardian, March 17.) 


Bomb Protest Action’ 


Immediately after the French bomb was exploded, Dr. Nkrumah 
announced the freezing of all French firms’ assets in Ghana until such 
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time as the effects on the population of Ghana of the present atomic 
explosion and the future experiments referred to by the French Prime 
Minister become known. Dr. Nkrumah said: “My Government has learnt 
with horror that the Government of France, in total disregard of repeated 
protests by Ghana and other African states, and of the resolution of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, has defied the conscience of 
mankind and has exploded a nuclear device on African soil.” 

Dr. Komla Gbedemah, Finance Minister, explained: “Until further 
notice, no French company in Ghana will be permitted to remit any capital 
or profits to the French monetary area.” (Ghana Daily Graphic, February 
15 and 23.) 

The Ministry of Information reported a short-lived increase in fall- 
out, but said there was no appreciable danger to the health of anyone in 
the country. However, “in view of the fact that the effects of radio-active 
fall-out are cumulative”, it viewed with apprehension any further testing. 
(Guardian, February 26.) 

Rev. Michael Scott, leader of the Sahara Protest team, speaking in 
Accra, told a press conference that while he was in Tunis and Morocco 
there was a proposal calling for a peace conference in Africa by African 
states. The conference would have as its main objective emergency mea- 
sures by the states and definite plans for positive action to “bring France 
to her senses and prevent her exploding any more atom bombs in Africa’”’. 

Another item which would be discussed might be a means for collec- 
tive action by the states and voluntary organizations to deal with the 
problem of refugees from the war in Algeria increased by inhabitants of 
the Sahara who had been crossing the frontiers into Morocco. 

Such a conference, under African sponsorship and leadership, he 
believed, would be able to achieve what the United Nations with its present 
constitution and “disabilities seems unable to achieve”. The emphasis, 
he added, “must be on positive action for peace and freedom rather than 
negative discussion and denunciation”. (Ghana Times, February 23.) 


Trade Missions 


America had become one of Ghana’s best customers for cocoa and 
other products, said Mr. Yeboah-Afari when welcoming a trade mission 
from the United States in Accra. Imports from Ghana had gone up from 
less than £14 million in 1938 to over £20 million in 1958. American firms 
had invested about £4 million in Ghana and further projects were under 
consideration. 

Mr. Yeboah-Afari said the mission was the sixteenth of its kind to 
be received in Ghana since independence in March 1957. They were proud 
of the interest being shown by overseas governments which resulted in 
better understanding and ultimately in greater trade. 

Ghana’s imports from the U.S.A. had until recently been limited 
because of the balance of payments difficulties in the sterling area. Sterling, 
however, was now in a strong position compared with the dollar and steps 
had been taken by Ghana to liberalize the import licensing system toward 
dollar goods. He hoped that soon all American goods would be accepted 
in the Ghana market on the basis of fair competition. On the question of 
private investment Mr. Yeboah-Afari said: “American capital is welcome 
in Ghana, and indeed we need your help in the development of our 
country.” An investment guarantee agreement had been concluded be- 
tween Ghana and America which underlined the importance Ghana 
attached to American participation in the Second Development Plan and 
the industrialization of the country. A double taxation treaty was also 
under negotiation to give still further encouragement to American in- 
vestors. 

A trade mission from Hong Kong is also in Ghana. Ghana imported 
over £900,000 worth of goods from Hong Kong in the first nine months of 
1959. (Ghana Today, March 2.) 


Ships and Aeroplanes 


At a naming ceremony of the first two ships for the Ghana Navy at 
Takoradi, Dr. Nkrumah said it was the aim of his Government to have as 
soon as possible a navy which would be comparable to the best in the 
world. He expressed his appreciation to the British Admiralty for arrang- 
ing the early sale and commissioning of the ships and for agreeing to Joan 
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naval personnel for service with the Ghana Navy to train Ghanaian 
Officers and ratings as quickly as possible. 

Ghana signed a £9 million contract with a Dutch firm for the building 
of eight ships. At present Ghana operates five ships—two owned by the 
State and three on loan. (Ghana Daily Graphic, January 16 and 22.) 

Mr. Edusei, Minister of Transport, announced that the Ghana Govern- 
ment intended to purchase the interest held by B.O.A.C. (Associated 
Companies), Limited, in Ghana Airways. 


Importance of French Language 

The value of the French language was referred to by the Minister of 
Education and Information, Mr. Kofi Baako, when he spoke to a con- 
ference of the Ghana Broadcasting Employees’ Union. “It is the common 
tongue of a large number of people in West and Central Africa from 
Mauretania to the Congo,” he said. ‘““With English and French, you can 
travel almost anywhere. Even if those of you who are of mature years will 
never learn sufficient French to be able to become announcers, or to con- 
tribute actively to your French broadcasts, the fact that you are able to 
understand French-speaking Africans will help you to understand what 
your fellow Africans think and feel. The conception of a United Africa 
will come all the closer.” 

The Minister said there would be special allowances to staff who quali- 
fied in French or taught it at night schools. (Ghana Today, March 2.) 


Guinea 


New Currency 
M. SEkou Touré, the President of Guinea, announced the creation of 
“‘a special monetary zone” for his country, and of a new currency, the 
Guinean franc. 

A central bank of issue would be set up and called the Bank of the 
Republic of Guinea. Guinea would also have her own exchange control 
apparatus, and the Guinean franc would be worth two French centimes or 
two old French francs. The former currency was the French African franc 
with exactly the same value as the new Guinean franc. (Guardian, March 2.) 


Relations with Germany 


The West German Government announced that they would regard the 
Guinea Government’s recognition of Eastern Germany as an unfriendly 
act and Dr. Adenauer’s Cabinet were reported to be considering the with- 
drawal of all aid to Guinea as a punitive measure designed to persuade 
other African governments of the inadvisability of recognizing the East 
German régime. The Times (March 8) said it seemed as if Dr. Adenauer 
has convinced himself that Guinea is to al] intents and purposes already 
Communist country, and because of the all-African ambitions of its 
President the danger exists that Black Africa will slide into Communism. 

Herr von Brentano, the Foreign Minister, was empowered by the 
Cabinet to recall the German Ambassador from Guinea and to break off 
diplomatic relations unless it were made clear immediately that Guinea 
had not assumed diplomatic relations with East Germany. 

Subsequently M. Sékou Touré, President of Guinea, said in an inter- 
view in Der Spiegel that the East German authorities had falsely created 
the impression that diplomatic relations had been established between 
Guinea and East Germany. 

M. Sékou Touré is reported to have said that he had considered only 
giving ambassador's rank to the head of the Guinea trade mission in East 
Germany, who had complained of difficulties because he had no diplo- 
matic status. It had been intended to consult the Federal Government in 
Bonn before taking this step. 

Through an indiscretion of the East German Government a preli- 
minary conversation which the Ambassador in Moscow had had with the 
East German Government had become known. East Berlin had been 
responsible for raising the false impresson that diplomatic relations had 
been established. M. Sékou Touré had not counted on the sharp Federal 
German reaction, and would deeply regret a break in diplomatic relations. 
(The Times, March 10 and 14.) 





Ivory Coast 


Ivory Coast and Ghana 


M. FELix HoupHouetT-BoiGny, Premier of the Ivory Coast, warned 
Dr. Nkrumah, the Ghana Premier, against making any move to annex 
part of the Ivory Coast territory. “The age of colonial conquest is over,” he 
said. He protested against remarks which Dr. Nkrumah made about 
“attaching the Sanwi community of the Ivory Coast to the Sanwi com- 
munity of Ghana”. (The Sanwi tribes are divided by part of the 300-mile 
frontier between Ghana and the Ivory Coast in West Africa.) He said: “I 
am obliged to tell Dr. Nkrumah clearly that he must cease nursing illusions. 
He has neither the right nor the means to claim—even less to hope to 
annex—the smallest portion of the Ivory Coast Republic. The Ivory 
Coast nation has freely chosen to take part in the (French) Community. 
. . . It makes no territorial claims and has no aggressive intention against 
anybody whatsoever, but it will not tolerate an attack on its dignity and 
sovereignty. 

M. Houphouet-Boigny, a former member of the de Gaulle Govern- 
ment, is one of the strongest supporters of the French Community of 
Autonomous Republics forged following a referendum in 1958. Most of the 
Community leaders resent what they consider Dr. Nkrumah’s attempt to 
take over the leadership of all Black Africa in its struggle for indepen- 
dence. They also resent his close friendship with Mr. Sékou Touré, the 
Premier of Guinea, which was the only French territory to opt for inde- 
pendence in the referendum. (Guardian, February 9.) 


Nigeria 
Motion for Independence 


Botu the House of Representatives and the Senate of the Federal Par- 
liament passed a formal motion giving the Government power formally to 
seek independence. Senator Dr. M. A. Majekodunmi, Minister of State, 
said that Nigeria as a national entity about to enter the world arena for 
the first time, would not do so empty-handed. “We enter the British 
Commonwealth of Nations not as sleeping partners; we intend to enrich 
with a peculiarly African flavour, the high ideals which alone can ensure 
the survival of the Commonwealth.” (News from Nigeria, January 27.) 


Leadership in Africa 


Chief Enahoro, Action Group spokesman on External Affairs in the 
House of Representatives, said on his return from the All-African People’s 
Conference at Tunis that certain countries were attempting to prevent 
Nigeria from exercising her proper role in Africa. He said that Nigeria 
should be aware of these obstructive forces and called on the T.U.C. of 
Nigeria to be prepared to join in asserting Nigeria’s position. There were 
important issues affecting Africa for which, he said, unity was the only 
possible solution. Chief Enahoro said the machinery and organization of 
the conference should be overhauled and concrete proposals submitted for 
the unity and liberation of all Africa. There was “‘a clique formed by certain 
independent West African states to see that Nigeria was not represented 
on the elected steering committee of the conference and another clique by 
the same West Africans to discourage Nigeria from playing her proper 
role in the African continent”. He said the delegation frowned on “the 
mysterious disappearance of Nigeria’s identity card from the conference 
table”, but expressed delight at the fact that the Nigerian delegation had 
worked as a team, realizing that the country could not afford to be divided 
in her foreign policy when it came to control it. 

Federal M.P.s of the Northern Peoples’ Congress (N.P.C.) issued a 
statement saying inter alia: “‘Much as we are conscious of the increased 
responsibilities this happy beginning (independence) is bound to bring, our 
internal problems must be approached with the greatest restraint and tact. 
Nigeria’s internal problems cannot be solved by a West African Union 
nor by Pan-Africanism since it would be suicidal for Nigeria to sacrifice 
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her leadership which she is bound to play on the Continent and in the 
world as a whole.” 

In Enugu, Mr. Ikoku of the Opposition Party in the East Region, the 
Action Group, said that Nigeria must settle down to “provide bold and 
positive African leadership’. Nigeria, he said, must stop “pointing an 
accusing finger at Ghana and Guinea, and at any African state for that 
matter”. Nigeria could not assume leadership, merely by parading her 
size and population. Leadership in African affairs must fall upon the 
country which best understood and effectively projected the spirit of 
freedom now sweeping the African continent. 

“Ghana, with considerable success, has been the embodiment of this 
spirit,” Mr. Ikoku said, whereas the Nigerian leaders were regarded as the 
associates of the British imperialists. Mr. Ikoku, “speaking as a Nigerian 
citizen and not as a partisan politician”, said he agreed with the foreign 
policy of non-alignment advocated by Dr. Azikiwe. (West Africa, February 
13 and 20.) 


Co-operative Farm Settlements 


The first of twelve farm settlements which are the first stage of the 
Western Nigerian Government’s co-operative farming programme started 
with a labour force of over 700 selected trainees. 

Each settlement, which will consist initially of fifty holdings amounting 
to some 1,500 acres and will be able to expand to 200 holdings in a land 
unit of 4,000 to 6,000 acres, will share common services and amenities. 
These settlements are intended to show that farming can be both profitable 
and an attractive way of life, and so encourage young men to look to 
farming for their livelihood. The twelve farm settlements involve capital 
expenditure inclusive of the cost of land acquisition and compensation, 
of £2,260,000. A further £350,000 will be required for expansion after 
1964-65. 

Five Farm Institutes giving a two-year training course are also being 
established. By December 1962 the Institutes will be producing 500 fully 
trained young farmers annually, the majority of whom will go on to the 
settlements as they are expanded. (News from West Nigeria, January 15.) 

The farm settlements are part of the agricultural section of the Western 
Nigerian five-year development programme’ for which a capital expendi- 
ture of £14 million is foreseen. ; 

In the Eastern Region, with a total of 14 million primary school 
children, concern was expressed about absorbing school lessons into 
employment; in 1958 over 16,000 pupils passed the standard six examina- 
tion in the East, but only some 3,000 were able to gain admission into 
secondary and commercial schools and about 1,000 were employed by the 
missions and other agencies. This left about 12,000 or 75 per cent of the 
school leavers in one year roaming about. 

“The Regional Government having done all that is humanly possible to 
alleviate the difficulties of these children leaving primary schools it is now 
up to the National Economic Council to step in with concrete proposals to 
the Government of the Federation on ways and means of solving the un- 
employment problem. Industrialization alone cannot be the answer,” Mr. 
Ogon said. Since Nigeria is mainly an agricultural country, it is necessary 
that the bulk of school leavers should be encouraged to find self-employ- 
ment in rural agriculture. This can best be done if school leavers who desire 
to go back to the land are given some small scale assistance under super- 
vision of officers of the Agricultural Division of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. (News from Nigeria, February 13.) 


Minister’s Election Challenged 


The seat in the House of Representatives of the Federal Information 
Minister, Mr. Theophilus Benson, was declared void by a Lagos High 
Court Judge who ruled that he held a position of emolument under the 
Crown when he was elected. Mr. Benson has appealed, and will remain 
Minister until the appeal is heard by the Federal Supreme Court. The 
position was as a member of the Lagos Executive Development Board. 
Mr. Benson’s case is regarded as a test case. Other election petitions con- 
cern the Federal Prime Minister, Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, the 
Federal Finance Minister, Chief Festus Okotie-Eboh, and Jaja Wachuku, 
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Speaker-designate of the House of Representatives. (The Times, February 
19 and March 3.) 


African Principal 
Professor Kenneth Onwuka Dike, who holds the Chair of History at 
University College, Ibadan, has been appointed Principal of the University 
in succession to Dr. John Parry. Professor Dike, who is 42, is the first 
African appointed to the post since the University was founded in 1947. 
(Guardian, February 10.) 
There are sixty-one Nigerians and 147 expatriates on the academic 


staff, and seventeen Nigerians and thirteen expatriates on the administra- 
tive staff. 


Sierra Leone 


Independence 1961 


IN the speech from the throne, the Governor, Sir Maurice Dorman, said 
that the Government hoped Sierra Leone would join the other independent 
Commonwealth countries within the next twelve months. The Govern- 
ment’s main preoccupation was economic: the constitutional negotiations 
would be intricate but the goal was clear; maintenance of a healthy, 
expanding economy, on the other hand, was by no means assured. 

For the constitutional talks there will be a Sierra Leone delegation of 
twenty-one, led by Sir Milton Margai; the Governor and officials will also 
be present. Delegates will discuss the size of the Legislature, suffrage, 
abolition of distinctions between protectorate and colony, qualifications 
for citizenship, defence and diplomatic arrangements, the public service 
and all the associated financial problems. Before going to London, how- 
ever, the Premier will tour the provinces to hear representations by chiefs 
and the people, and he will also call a round table conference of all 
political parties to find as much common ground as possible. (West 
Africa, February 20.) In his budget speech Mr. Mustapha recalled that in 
the fifteen months to March 1959, Government accounts showed an over- 
all deficit of £216,538, leaving reserves of £3.7 million. The comparable 
figure for last year was a deficit of £800,000 although the budgeted surplus 
was for £194,000. For 1960-61 it is estimated that the current deficit will 
be £191,000. 

Mr. Mustapha gave an account of how import taxes had fallen in the 
last twelve months and emphasized that while there had been a slight 
decline in general purchasing power, on the whole commercial imports 
in 1959 (£19.7 million) were equal to those of 1958. But there has been a 
significant change in the pattern of consumption and this has resulted in a 
reduction of imports of high duty items, particularly drinks and tobacco. 
Unfortunately, from November, when trade generally expands, the down- 
wards trend has continued and, indeed, now seems to have spread to other 
items. Two major factors that have influence< this decline are the Guinea 
Government’s decision to prohibit border trade (to save foreign currency) 
and the growth of tobacco smuggling from Liberia. Of the former, the 
Minister said he hoped border trade would pick up again in April or 
May—border, like general, merchants seem to be overstocked ; and to deal 
with smuggling and encourage the tobacco trade generally, he proposed to 
reduce import duty. In these circumstances the main problem is how 
Government is to recoup revenue lost on hitherto popular beer and 
cigarettes, and it was, therefore, for further tax increase that members of 
the House waited. 

Sensibly, although “only after much searching of heart”, Mr. 
Mustapha has decided taxes must go up on just those items of consump- 
tion that have now become popular and new duties are to be imposed on 
refrigerators, lorries, and air-conditioning equipment. (West Africa, 
March 5.) 


University College 
Fourah Bay College, which has been associated with Durham Univer- 
sity since 1876, has received a Royal Charter as the University College of 
Sierra Leone. It has about 330 students and forty-six members of staff in 
seven faculties. 
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Tchad 


Plea for the Community 


DuRING extensive tours, M. Gabriel Lisette, Premier of Tchad and leader 
of the (R.D.A.) Parti Progressiste Tchadien, said at Moundou: . . . there 
has been no brutal break with blood or with war, which has in French 
Africa put an end to the colonial régime. Today, thanks to understanding, 
there is a fraternal association, a liberal association, a contractual associa- 
tion taking place in the relationship between the former colonized terri- 
tories and the French Republic which colonized them. . . . It would be a 
great misfortune for French Africa if each of us were to go round inde- 
pendence on our own. Independence presupposes too great a responsibility 
for it to be divided. We African people must group ourselves, must unite 
our efforts so that in association with France we can together run the risks 
of independence. There is no question of obliterating the personality of the 
separate states . . . but it is vital that we should consolidate the ties that 
we have had the wisdom to maintain between states which have common 
affinities. . . . It is indispensable to contemplate what has happened in 
other areas of the world, for instance in Central America, where states got 
their independence, each on its own long before us and which are now 
making anguished efforts to come together, both economically and 
politically. (Inter Afrique Presse, February 27.) 


Togoland 


Ghana and Togoland 


Dr. NKRUMAH, Premier of Ghana, said that by suggesting the integra- 
tion of Ghana and French Togoland, he meant the removal of the artificial 
frontiers to enable the people of those two sister territories to be reunited 
as they were in former days before their division by colonial powers. He 
maintained that integration to the people of the two territories was not 
territorial expansion for, apart from being a human problem, it was a 
purely family issue. 

“If our brother and countryman, Sylvanus Olympio (Prime Minister 
of Togoland) is true to the political convictions which he held in 1947 that 
the Ewes, under French trusteeship, should be united with the then Gold 
Coast, which is now Ghana, in order to achieve reunification of the 
Ewes, then he would be the first to accept the proposal now for integration 
of French Togoland with Ghana.” 


Integration, he said, could be achieved through a peaceful process 
based on the will of the people. 

In reply Mr. Sylvanus Olympio, Prime Minister of Togoland, said that 
Togoland was not prepared to enter into a union of master and boy. . . . 
Dr. Nkrumah who hailed from Nzima could not, of course, understand the 
Ewe and Togoland problem. . . . Mr. Olympio declared that Togoland, 
which he claimed was in the forefront of the move for independence in 
Black Africa, would have achieved its independence long before any other 
colony in Africa South of the Sahara apart from Liberia. But, he said, that 
move was hindered by the French colonial system and lack of comprehen- 
sion in the past. 

He added that the Gold Coast had been lucky to enjoy better diplo- 
matic handlings of colonial affairs by the British which speeded affairs in 
this country. (Ghana Daily Graphic, January 30 and February 4.) 

At Tunis, M. Abalo Firmin, leader of the Togo Juvento Party, said his 
party supported Ghana’s proposals. M. Grunitsky, former Togo Premier 
and new leader of the opposition, expressed his hostility to Dr. Nkrumah’s 
ideas. (West Africa, February 13.) 

Premier Olympio said although he regarded “the bluffs of Dr. Nkrumah 
as the joke of the century” he nevertheless felt that it would be dangerous 
for other West African countries and particularly Togo “to allow this game 
to go on indefinitely. We are not opposed to the breaking of old artificial 
barriers and coming together of our peoples on either side of the border, 
but our case is that Ewes belong to this side of the arbitrary border drawn 
by the French and British many years ago.” Dr. Nkrumah was afraid that 
Nigeria's independence would draw attention to the comparative small- 





ness of his country and put an end to all claim of African leadership by 
Ghana. What worried him most, Mr. Olympio went on, was the way in 
which Ghana pursued her expansionist policies particularly by trying to 
parade forces which she did not possess. (Guardian, March 2.) 


Independence 


Togoland with a population of 1 million (175,000 of them Ewes) will 
gain independence on April 27. There is a Chamber of Deputies with forty- 
six members and a Cabinet of eight members. Ministers need not be 
members of the Chamber. Though it is a poor country, largely agricul- 


tural, the budget currently balances at some £4} million. (West Africa, 
March 5.) 


PAN-AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Tunis Conference’ 


AT the All-African People’s Conference, held in Tunis during January, 
Mr. John Udal, observer for the British Conservative Party, said: “The 
Commonwealth stands today as a great voluntary association of inde- 
pendent countries transcending differences of race, colour and religion. 
In the last five years under Conservative governments, Ghana, Malaya, and 
the Sudan have all attained independence, and the former have elected 
to join the Commonwealth. This year Nigeria, too, becomes sovereign 
territory and others are not far behind. 

‘As Conservatives, we are proud that through our educational, political 
and economic efforts we have contributed to Africa’s awakening. The way 
to further political progress lies through the right use of Parliamentary 
democratic institutions which will allow all sections of the community to 
make their contribution in freedom to the advancement of their countries 
and to the common weal, without fear of discrimination or of oppression 
by a too-powerful bureaucracy. This conference, as a meeting place, both 
of peoples and of minds, can prove itself a constructive force in removing 
misunderstandings which arise from imperfect knowledge of one another. 
We must lose no opportunity of furthering this objective. In the Conser- 
vative Party’s leader, Mr. Harold Macmillan, we have a world statesman 
who, by his present visit to Africa, has amply demonstrated his personal 
concern for the wise resolution of its problems.” 

Reporting to the Conservative Research Department, Mr. Udal said: 
“If French African policies were the chief quarry of the Conference, on 
account of Algeria, the Sahara ‘A’ bomb test, and neo-colonialism in the 
Community, Britain came in for a great deal of hostility, mainly with 
regard to the Central African Federation. . . 

“In this militant nationalist gathering racialism was all too plainly 
evident, despite the frequent and often sincere denials of enmity towards 
the White people. On the credit side, opportunity was provided for 
Africans from all over the continent to meet and exchange views and 
information. By their corporate presence in such a public and inter- 
national setting, the less mature delegates could gain some relief from 
feelings of inferiority and frustration which they plainly experienced on 
account of the economic and social backwardness of their countries. 

“When that has been said, however, the outcome of the Conference, 
in the short run at least, cannot be held to be helpful to British and 
Western policies, but on the contrary should have rejoiced the substantial 
numbers of Soviet and Chinese Communist delegates and journalists 
attending the Conference as observers. The Ghana-Guinea leadership of 
the Conference was unchallenged, but despite so much talk of giving 
concrete expression to the African personality, the leadership was largely 
maintained on a platform of destructive criticism of French, British and 
other European African policies.” 

Commonwealth and Colonial Affairs (February) commented: “Below 
the surface of the Conference it is possible to discern some of the stresses 
and strains to which West Africa is subject today. The Ghana-Guinea 
entente is working against time in its attempt to achieve the leadership of 
independent states on the West Coast; but it has met with a lukewarm 
reception in Liberia; with hard words from Nigeria which has made it 
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clear that an independent Nigeria is not going to play second fiddle in a 
West African orchestra; and with blunt speaking from M. Houphouet- 
Boigny, Premier of the Ivory Coast.” 


Anthony Wedgwood Benn, M.P., for the British Labour Party, told 
the Conference: “We of the Labour Party share your sense of indignation at 
injustice in Africa and support your desire for freedom and unity. Our 
record on these questions is clear. For example, our denunciation of the 
Suez aggression and the huge popular demonstrations that we organized 
against it played their part in defeating it. 

“The Labour Party has designated 1960 as Africa’s year. We are show- 
ing our opposition to the inhuman policy of apartheid by supporting a 
nation-wide boycott of South African goods. Again, we have collected 
money to relieve the suffering of the Algerian refugees. We also express 
our identification with your struggles by a constant battle in Parliament 
for the release of political leaders such as Dr. Banda, and the negotiations 
for full independence for all territories. Here, in Tunis, we have been 
privileged to hear the voices of Free Africa and we are anxious to build an 
entirely new relationship between all our peoples on the basis of absolute 
equality and mutual respect. 

“We must construct together a new economic relationship free from 
all taint of domination. We must establish cultural links to enrich us both. 
We must make a common cause for peace in place of the stark controversies 
of the cold war. 

“Total success will soon crown our fight for freedom. When you build 
institutions to serve African unity do not forget your contribution to the 
world. History has decreed that all mankind, including Africa, must seek 
out ways to unity.” 


The Rev. Michael Scott, on behalf of the Sahara Protest Team and the 
Ghana Council for Nuclear Disarmament, appealed to the Conference to 
enable them to go forward and to take further action to stop France using 
African soil to test her atom bombs. 

“The loss of the team’s vehicles, equipment and stores and physical 
obstruction of every attempt to proceed by other means makes it neces- 
sary to address an urgent appeal both to the leaders of the All-African 
People’s Conference and also to the peoples of the French African terri- 
tories surrounding the Sahara. . . . From what we were able to observe, 
. . . the African people in Haute Volta including the African guards under 
French command . . . strongly disliked doing what they were ordered to 
do at the time of our arrest (after several attempts to proceed through the 
Upper Volta); the dismantling of our loudspeakers was done by the French 
Commandant and Chef de Post themselves. . . . 

“Perhaps it would be possible for a sub-committee of the Conference 
to be formed to explore ways and means of enabling this direct action to 
go forward. We are trying to find a way whereby the people of Africa and 
the world can stop the crimes which are already being committed and may 
even more tragically be committed in the future than even the bloody con- 
flict which is already outraging the conscience of mankind in Algeria. 

“Finally we believe, and have learned in eight weeks of true comrade- 
ship together under very difficult conditions, that ours is a struggle not 
only against a new form of nuclear imperialist menace, but also against 
all the old and outworn ideas and false faith and fanaticisms of race 
theories. . . . 

“It would be a tragedy if in the struggle against the old imperialism 
and the old ideas that went with it Africa were to become infected by them 
or fail to free itself from the grip of these outworn notions of race and 
nation as to enable its people to meet this threat of the new nuclear 
Imperialism. Clearly there are many African leaders who sense these 
dangers and are finding their way to the vision of another future for this 
great continent than, what Dr. Kwame Nkrumah has warned against, the 
attempted Balkanization of Africa.” He asked for a special committee to 
be formed to ensure the continuation of their direct action. 


Forum (March) commented: “The 200 delegates from thirty territories 
who came to the Conference by no means constitute a coherent force. For 
the first time one saw the still colonial territories react against the big- 
brotherly attitude of the already independent African states. This latent 


quarrel was introduced into the Conference by the disagreement between 
Dr. Nkrumah and Kenya’s leader, Mr. Tom Mboya. Their disagreement 
sprang essentially from the latter’s refusal to take orders from Accra. He 
insisted on his right of independent decision. But some of the independent 
states are determined to control the machinery of the A.A.P.C. 

“This produced a spirited protest by the delegates from P.A.F.M.E.C.A. 
(The Pan-African Freedom Movement of East and Central Africa) who 
worked closely with the South African, South West African and Basuto- 
land delegations. And they had powerful support from Nigeria’s two out- 
standing leaders of the Action Group. Their complaint was that insufficient 
time was being given to the delegations from the smaller territories to 
address the Conference; and they also objected to a certain tendency to 
secure the control of the secretariat in the hands of a few of the larger 
independent states. Their protest had a marked effect. 

“The second major division in the Conference was over the creation of 
an All-African Federation of Trade Unions (A.A.F.T.U.) which is to be 
independent of both the Western-orientated 1.C.F.T.U. and the Com- 
munist-dominated W.F.T.U. All the delegates were in favour of the 
A.A.F.T.U. But many of them, led by Tunisia and Kenya, are strongly 
opposed to breaking their links with the I.C.F.T.U. Since the Communist 
W.F.T.U. has very little real support in Africa their disengagement from 
this struggle was relatively simple. It would be wrong to interpret the 
desire for an independent A.A.F.T.U. as being directed against the West; 
it is an expression of the desire for complete non-commitment. But Mboya 
and Co. believe that their association with the I.C.F.T.U. in no way com- 
mits them to the ‘cold war strategy’. Moreover, they argue that the 
African personality should find ways of expressing itself through sym- 
pathetic international organizations such as the I.C.F.T.U. 

“In the end no decision was taken on this thorny question. A special 
conference of African trade unions is to be held in Casablanca in April 
to thresh the matter out anew. But anybody who supposes that these 
divisions are likely to lead to a break-up of the A.A.P.C. is deceiving 
himself.” 

An article in West Africa (February 6) on the Conference, described 
Algeria as the most “incendiary issue”. 

The F.L.N. delegation was strong and impressive, and they came from 
the only movement represented at the Conference which is fighting “‘coloni- 
alism” with arms (the claims of Dr. Felix Moumié’s U.P.C. to be doing this 
in the Cameroon Republic are difficult to accept). So, though President 
Bourguiba made it clear that he could not allow it to form on Tunisian 
soil, the Conference eagerly accepted the idea of an “International Brigade” 
of African volunteers to join the F.L.N. troops in Algeria—though its 
use could only be propagandist, as it would be unlikely to give military 
aid to the experienced F.L.N. The Conference also agreed that independent 
governments should not only recognize the F.L.N. government in exile, 
but give it regular subscriptions—an idea to which nobody present could 
actually commit his government. 

The Conference called for the independence of almost every colony 
and supported the “Greater Somalia Movement”. There was a demand 
for immediate independence for Kenya on the basis of one man one vote, 
together with the release of Kenyatta. The Conference urged break-up of the 
Central African Federation and representatives of African political parties 
in the Federation later said that they were proposing to set up headquarters 
in the Congo when it became independent. 

The European Common Market was also very strongly attacked 
as an “Imperialist” move, and among the recommendations of the 
economic committee was one for an “‘African’» Common Market as well 
as for an African investment bank, though there was no detail about how 
these were to be set up or to operate. 

On the whole, one saw little evidence that the “observers” were exerting 
any influence. The Russian observers at the Accra Conference apparently 
found much of its proceedings distasteful—particularly the emphasis on 
non-violence and the non-Marxist concept of the “African personality”. 
At this Conference there was less emphasis on non-violence and it was the 
Algerian example that was before everybody. There was, however, no 
suggestion that the sort of “international brigade” visualized for Algeria 
should operate anywhere else. 

Reflecting the Conference’s general feeling that too little might have 
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been done since meeting in Accra fourteen months ago, a resolution on 
organization laid down that the Secretary-General, who at present is 
M. Abdoulaye Diallo, Guinea’s resident Minister in Ghana, should be a 
full-time official. M. Diallo was re-elected Secretary-General. Among 
members of the new Executive were Mr. Kojo Botsio and Mr. Chiume of 
Nyasaland, M. Lumumba (the most likely leader of an independent 
Belgian Congo), Mr. Tom Mboya (chairman of the Accra Conference, but 
kept in London this time by the Kenya Conference), M. Ismail Touré, 
brother of M. Sékou Touré, and Dr. Moumié, leader of the outlawed 
U.P.C. of the Cameroon. 


Economic Commission for Africa 


The second annual meeting of the Economic Commission for Africa 
coincided with the All-African People’s Conference. Both were held at the 
end of January—the one at Tangiers and the other at Tunis. During the 
first few days of the E.C.A. meeting, economic issues were very much in 
the background and the Commission’s past work and future plans were 
primarily considered in political terms. 

Delegates to the All-African People’s Conference came as representa- 
tives of political parties—whereas the delegations at the E.C.A. Conference 
were made up of government representatives and their technical advisers, 
and Metropolitan countries with African interests were also represented at 
Tunis, some countries, such as Sudan or Libya had no representatives at 
all, while others, such as Mali, were only represented by opposition parties. 
European parties could send observers, but were not actually part of the 
Conference. The result of this difference in representation was to give 
Tangiers a more conservative character than Tunis—Guinea and Ghana 
made themselves much less felt at Tangiers than at Tunis. Nevertheless the 
Tangiers meeting, just because it consisted of the representatives of govern- 
ments in power, probably gave a more accurate picture of the balance of 
forces in Africa today. Tangiers showed very clearly that Nigeria together 
with Mali, Tunisia, Libya, Sudan and Ethiopia do not agree with some of 
the positions taken by Ghana and Guinea on economic as well as political 
matters. But Tangiers also revealed better than Tunis how great the differ- 
ences between English- and French-speaking Africa are; that understanding 
is difficult to achieve; and that the association of the French-African 
countries with the European Common Market is one of several serious 
obstacles to close political as well as economic co-operation between the 
African states. 

The Economic Commission for Africa offers a practical test of Pan- 
African co-operation. It was set up in 1958 as a U.N. regional agency, and 
held its first meeting in January 1959 at the E.C.A.’s headquarters in 
Addis Ababa. Its small secretariat is headed by Mr. Miky Abbas from 
Sudan, and his deputy is Mr. Robert Gardiner from Ghana. The Com- 
mission is intended to study Africa’s economies and help with its develop- 
ment planning by providing statistical data, expert advice, and channelling 
financial aid to Africa. The Commission can scarcely be said to have got 
out of its teething stage, and has not yet made itself widely felt in Africa. 
The Secretariat has been hampered by shortage of staff—African govern- 
ments feel very strongly that it should be staffed by Africans; yet they can 
ill spare their economists and have been reluctant to second them to Addis 
Ababa. Equally, few African governments have yet accepted E.C.A. as a 
material factor in their economic life. The general inclination is still to 
by-pass E.C.A., and go direct to U.N. headquarters or to specific govern- 
ments for economic aid and advice. 

This year’s E.C.A. meeting at Tangiers was intended to put more life 
into the organization, and the general feeling after the meeting seems to be 
that African governments will in future make better use of E.C.A., and 
make greater efforts to staff it. Some hope that E.C.A. will become the 
economic expression of Pan-Africanism; while others see a more prosaic 
future for it. 

The opening sessions were taken up with a wrangle over the status of 
M. Gabriel Lisette, the West Indian Deputy Prime Minister of Tchad, who 
headed the French “Community” delegation. Guinea and Ghana denied 
the Community was an international legal entity and insisted that M. 
Lisette could only speak in the name of France, and not in the name of the 
Community. Although this might seem like a legal quibble it was the ideal 
platform for a general attack on the Community, and these attacks did not 





stop even after M. Lisette had agreed that he would content himself as 
being described head of the French delegation (though he insisted that he 
would nevertheless be speaking on behalf of the Community). Composition 
of his delegation was not changed and all the African Community repre- 
sentatives continued to serve under his leadership—it is, however, perhaps 
worth noting that no senior minister from any of the African Community 
states was in the delegation. Perhaps they were absent because they were 
busy elsewhere, but perhaps also they had misgivings over serving under 
M. Lisette. Many of the African politicians resent the position which M. 
Lisette as a Non-African has made for himself on the African scene. 
Lisette is a leading member of the R.D.A. party, and was made Ministre- 
Conseiller by General de Gaulle last year. He is supposed to advise de 
Gaulle on economic and social matters affecting the Community—hence 
his nomination to head the delegation to Tangiers. Lisette took Ghana’s 
and Guinea’s attacks on himself and the Community in good spirit, and 
helped to steer the Conference into calmer channels where economic prob- 
lems could be discussed more reasonably. 

The E.C.A. meeting discussed Africa’s economic problems under main 
heads. First, there was the European Common Market and its effect on 
Africa. Nigeria, Ghana, Guinea, and other countries in Africa believe very 
firmly that the association of the French African territories and of the 
Congo with the European Common Market will serve to widen, moreover, 
benefit the associated countries, only at the expense of the non-associated 
territories. Ghana, Nigeria, etc., would like to see establishment of an 
African Common Market to counter the influence of the European Com- 
mon Market which they see as some sinister stratagem of France and Bel- 
gium to keep an economic stranglehold over their former possessions and 
perpetuate divisions between French and British Africa. French African 
representatives denied these charges, and urged that the European Common 
Market would harm nobody, and indeed would strengthen the associated 
countries and thereby strengthen the African economy as a whole. Some 
saw nothing incompatible between an African Common Market and con- 
tinued association with its European equivalent. E.C.A. will probe into 
the possibilities of negotiating a common market agreement between 
African states. 

Debate at Tangiers next turned to economic aid. Most delegations made 
it plain that they preferred multilateral aid to bilateral aid; but it was 
obvious that the French African members of the Community were more 
lukewarm about this than others. They expect to continue receiving aid 
from France; so far few of them have ever applied for money from inter- 
national agencies, and have not yet developed the attitude of the inde- 
pendent African states who believe that there are always political strings 
attached to bilateral aid. There was a proposal at Tangiers, strongly backed 
by the independent states for the establishment of an African Development 
Bank. This will be studied further, and if it can be established this bank 
might turn out to be of decisive importance in developing economic co- 
operation and mutual self-help in Africa. 

The remaining three items discussed at Tangiers were of a technical 
nature; and for once political undertones were put on one side. Technical 
training for Africans and how it could be speeded up was examined at 
length, and many delegates emphasized how important it was to think of 
training artisans and other intermediate grades of workers, and not merely 
the top ranks. It was generally agreed that training facilities should be pro- 
vided locally, so that trainees would not be removed too far from their 
surroundings and the conditions which they know. Nevertheless there were 
many delegates who also urged pooling of training facilities and co- 
operation between governments. 

The Conference also discussed the development of the rural economy, 
which they regard basic to all economic development, and urged wide- 
spread introduction of co-operatives. Most agreed that Guinea’s, Nigeria’s, 
and Tanganyika’s co-operatives were good examples to follow, and many 
urged study of Israeli methods. Guinea’s representative thought that 
Africa had much to learn from China. 

Finally the Conference discussed international measures for famine. This 
is a problem which affects North Africa, and the Black African territories 
did not take an active part or interest in these debates. 

Among the outstanding personalities of the Tangiers Conference can be 
reckoned M. Lisette, who overcame all earlier opposition by the brilliance 
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of his speeches; M. Diallo Telli, Guinea’s ambassador to Washington, 
who did much to bring peace back to the Conference after Guinea's 
Minister for Economic Affairs had so bitterly attacked the French Com- 
munity; and Chief Festus Okotie Eboh, Nigeria’s Minister of Finance, 
whose buffoonlike appearance belies his shrewdness and understanding of 
Africa’s economic problems. 

Delegates seem on the whole well satisfied with the results of the 
Tangiers Conference, and by the time it meets again next year, E.C.A. 
should be well on the way to becoming an economic force on the African 
continent. 


HELLA PICK 


Commission on Educational Policy for Africa 


The headquarters of the World Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession in Washington D.C., U.S.A., announced the appoint- 
ment of a Permanent Commission on Educational Policy for Africa. The 
members of the Commission are as follows: 

E. E. Esua, Nigeria, Chairman. (General Secretary of the Nigeria 
Union of Teachers.) 

Nessr el Hag Ali, Sudan, Vice-Chairman. (Vice-Chancellor, University 
of Khartoum.) 

John L. Lewis, Great Britain, Vice-Chairman. (Dept. of Education in 
Tropical Areas, University of London Institute of Education.) 

Karl W. Bigelow, United States of America. (Higher Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University.) 

Mohammed El Fasi, Morocco. (Director of Moroccan Universities.) 

S. H. M. Jones, Gambia. (President, Gambia Teachers’ Union.) 

Luther H. Foster, U.S.A. (President, Tuskegee Institute of Alabama.) 

Mrs. Pumla Kisosonkole, Uganda. (Women’s Technical Education.) 

Miss Marie T. Knapen, Belgian Congo. (Secondary Teacher Training 
and African Child Psychology, Lovanium.) 

Nathaniel Massaquoi, Liberia. (Secretary of Public Instruction, 
Liberia.) 

Multilateral Economic Aid 


The United Nations Economic Commission for Africa meeting in 
Tangiers, adopted a motion on International Aid to Africa. Most of the 
delegates favoured aid through multilateral rather than bilateral agree- 
ments which might entail political involvement. Delegates from Guinea 
said international assistance should “liberate” the African continent 
economically, otherwise political independence would be a “facade”. 

The Nigerian delegate complained that Nigeria in particular, and 
Africa in general, was not getting a big enough share in international aid. 
He said Nigeria was ready to accept offers of service from anywhere. 

Portugal’s delegation said that his Government would continue its 
financial and technical aid to Africa—where more than 300 million 
dollars of state funds had already been invested, without counting private 
financing. (Ghana Daily Graphic, February 5.) 


GENERAL 


French Community 


Two conferences of African republics took place in Paris and Bangui. 

The Paris Conference, under the presidency of the Prime Minister of 
the Ivory Coast, M. Houphouet-Boigny, was composed of members from 
Dahomey, the Niger, and the Upper Volta. These heard reports on the 
negotiations towards independence taking place between the French 
Government, the Republic of Mali (Sudan and Senegal), and Madagascar. 
They supported General de Gaulle in any revision he wished to make of the 
Constitution of the Community in order to enable Mali and Madagascar 
to retain close ties with France. 

At Bangui, under the chairmanship of M. Dacko, of the Central 
African Republic, the Prime Ministers of Congo, Gabon, and Tchad have 
been meeting to discuss whether or not they should remain in the Com- 
munity as it is now constituted. M. Dacko said that all citizens of what was 
formerly French Equatorial Africa should make up their minds by May 
whether they wished to remain within the Community. 





He pointed out that while self-determination was a profound need of 
the African people so was a higher standard of living; and “it is France 
which comes to our aid, backs up our currency, assures our defence, and 
strengthens our finances and economy”’. (Guardian, March 1.) 

A special correspondent writing for the O.F.N.S. (March 7) said: 
“Equatorial Africa covers nearly a million square miles—over twice the 
size of Nigeria. But much of it is tropical forest or dry scrub, and its 
population is very sparse. The combined population of the four territories 
is only 44 million compared to Nigeria’s 37 million. On the map, Equa- 
torial Africa looks like a heavy square-toed boot with the toe (consisting 
of Gabon and the Congo Republic) facing the Atlantic between the 
Cameroon Republic and the Belgian Congo; with its heel (the Central 
African Republic) digging into the Belgian Congo and Sudan; and with 
the top of the boot (Tchad) bordering on Nigeria and Libya. 

Of the four countries, Gabon alone is fairly well developed and has 
extensive economic resources. Gabon’s forests yield valuable timbers and 
one of the world’s largest plywood factories has been built at Libreville, 
its capital. Oil has been discovered, and is exported in growing quantities; 
there is also iron ore, uranium and manganese. The other three countries 
are very poor indeed. Large areas are still at subsistence level, and produc- 
tion of their few cash crops for export—cotton, coffee and cattle—is very 
small. None of ihe three seems to have important mineral resources; 
though there is some bauxite, and the French Congo hopes to harness the 
River Koilou and produce sufficient power to make an aluminium industry 
feasible. 

The four countries of Equatorial Africa have been administered as a 
Federation by the French since 1910. But when, last year, under General 
de Gaulle’s new French Constitution they each became self-governing 


republics, the federal structure was for the most part abolished. Never- 
theless, some of the federal services, such as posts and telegraphs, have 
been maintained on the old basis. 

There had until recently been little talk of political federation, or of 
independence; indeed there were many in Equatorial Africa who publicly 
opposed both. Yet these same men have now changed their stand and are 
talking about the need to be strong and united and to have an international 
identity. Like several other members of the French Community—Mali and 
Madagascar, for example—Equatorial Africa evidently considers that it 
can no longer afford to hold back from independence. The Belgian 
Congo’s forthcoming independence probably broke down the last barriers 
of resistance to federation and independence which Equatorial Africa’s 
leaders may have felt. 

It is not at all clear who will emerge as political head of the federation, 
even though three of the four governments are at present controlled by the 
same party, the Rassemblement Démocratique Afrjcaine (R.D.A.), whose 
headquarters are in the Ivory Coast and which, incidentally, also controls 
three governments in French West Africa. The most colourful politician in 
the area is a defrocked priest, Abbé Youlou Fulbert, who is Prime Minister 
of the Congo Republic. His most serious rival for power might be M. 
Leon M’Ba, the Prime Minister of Gabon, who may well become the 
R.D.A. nominee as head of the federation. The third R.D.A. Prime 
Minister of Equatorial Africa is M. Francois Tombalbaye of Tchad. But 
he is inexperienced and not widely known outside his own country. Even 
in Tchad the real power in the land is M. Gabriel Lisette, the Deputy Prime 
Minister. He is perhaps the best known and certainly the ablest of Equa- 
torial Africa’s politicians; but he is a West Indian and stands virtually no 
chance of obtaining power at federal level. 


The Editor of the DiGest does not necessarily endorse the views of correspondents 


AFRICA BUREAU AGHVITIES 


Miss Mary BENSON has returned from South Africa. During her visit 
she spent several weeks in Bechuanaland, and visited South West Africa 
in connexion with her book on Tshekedi Khama. On her return journey, 
Miss Benson visited Southern Rhodesia, and attended a meeting of the 
Detainees Legal Aid and Welfare Fund. The Committee sent a message of 
gratitude for the support given them through the Bureau. Miss Benson 
also saw Dr. Hastings Banda, who is detained in Gwelo prison. 


Mr. and Mrs. Guy Clutton-Brock have continued to address meetings 
on the situation in Central Africa. They visited Germany and Switzerland 
in February where they met many people who, in the past, have supported 
their work at St. Faith’s Farm. 


The Bureau staff kept in touch with the African Elected Members 
delegation throughout the Kenya Conference and gave secretarial assis- 
tance where needed. Brief talks were held with Mr. Julius Nyerere, president 
of the Tanganyika African National Union, on his recent visit to London. 


Funds were made available by the Bureau to enable Chief Hosea 


Kutako to be represented by Counsel before the Commission of Inquiry 
into the Windhoek disturbances. 


The film Civilization on Trial in South Africa made by Michael Scott 
several years ago remains greatly in demand and can be hired from the 
Bureau for 17s. 6d. A copy of African Conflict is also now available and 
can be hired for £2 10s. Both films are in 16 mm.-sound editions. African 
Conflict deals with the racial problems of South Africa. We are keen to 
add to our list of films on Africa available in 16 mm. editions and would 
be glad to hear of any others. 


Meetings have been addressed by members of the Executive and staff 
in St. Andrew’s, Portsmouth, Southampton, and Basildon. Miss Benson 
has broadcast to West Africa on Basutoland, and in a B.B.C. Schools 
Broadcast on South Africa. Many organizations have been put in touch 


with speakers. 
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